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WE MUST STRENGTHEN LOCAL CHAPTERS OF THE R.E.A.! 


Experience has clearly demonstrated the desirability and the necessity of establishing 
strong local units of the Religious Education Association if we are to take advantage of 
the unparalleled opportunity now provided by the aroused public interest in relation of 
religion to education. In a few centers where strong chapters are functioning, it is evident 
that no other organization can accomplish what by its very nature is the special responsibility 
of the R.E.A. namely, to provide channels of communication between religious leaders 
of all faiths and those responsible for community programs of education for children and 
youth. 

A number of “Pilot Projects” have been established in which local leaders are giving 
continuing and serious consideration to ways of making more effective the use of religious 
resources in the total educational experience of our children. Reports of these projects 
will appear in forthcoming issues of this journal. 

The organizational schema of R.E.A. is flexible and adaptable to the interests, needs 
and potentialities of local groups. It is suggested that chapters have sets of officers con- 
sisting of at least a chairman, one or more vice-chairmen, a secretary, and a treasurer; and 
such committees as Finance, Membership, Program and Research. These officers should 
includ’ members of the several Faith groups represented in the community as well as 
leaders of the various types of educational institution, public schools, parochial schools, 
higher education, and theological education. Wherever possible, organizations such as 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., B’nai B’rith, and the Church Foun- 
dations engaged in student work should be represented. 

Among the type of activity that may be included in a chapter program are the follow- 
ing: 

Public meetings in which current issues in education and religion are presented 

by informed leaders; 

Study groups on such topics as the Educational Policies Commission report on 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools”; 

Presentation and discussion of papers dealing with the work of teachers, pastors, 
directors of religious education, and others engaged in the work of moral 
and religious education; 

Surveys of existing practices and needs in the fields of education and religious 
education; 

Research on the effectiveness of various types of educational practice; 

Consideration of such special areas as juvenile delinquency, weekday religious 
education, and ways by which churches and other community agencies may 
supplement the work of the public schools in their program for moral and 
spiritual values in education. 

Plans are under way for a series of Area Conferences in selected centers throughout 
the nation during the year 1952 and for a great national meeting celebrating the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the organization of the Religious Education Association in the spring of 
1953. Local groups will wish to have a part in these significant gatherings. 

Local chapters are urged to report lists of officers and committees and to send notices 
of meetings and reports of activities to the Midcentury Expansion Program Committee of 
the Religious Education Association. This committee will render every possible aid in 
establishing and strengthening chapters in communities where there is a sufficient number 
of homes to justify organization. Leaflets outlining the purposes and program of the 
R.E.A. will be furnished for use in increasing membership. Wherever possible, arrange- 
ments will be made for visits by officers of national and area organizations. Inquiries 
and requests for assistance are cordially invited and may be addressed to Professor Lawrence 
C. Little, Chairman of the Midcetury Expansion Program Committee, Religious Education 
Association, 2709 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

LET'S BUILD A STRONG RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BY 
STRENGTHENING OUR LOCAL UNITS! 
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Group Dynamics 


and Religious Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Religious educators work “in and with” groups and are interested in group 


developments. 


The term “group dynamics” is much used at the present time. It has a great 


variety of meanings. 


The four articles of this symposium seek to throw light upon the nature, func- 


tion and significance of group dynamics. 


We are indebted to each author both for his article and for his warm coopera- 


tion. 


Group Dynamics 


—The Editorial Committee 


IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


ROSS SNYDER 


Associate Professor of Religious Education, The Chicago Theological Seminary. 





I. Orientation Wtihin the Church 


ROUP DYNAMICS in the church is a 
determined awareness of certain aspects 
of the nature of the church and of Protestant 

Christianity. 

This awareness can be stated in a series of 
propositions. 

1. Christianity—as contrasted to many 
religions in the history of man—is a 
religion of the congregation, rather than 
of the temple. 

2. The congregation, not the preacher, is the 
human center of God’s present revela- 
tion. The congregation (group) is the 
covenanted relationship to God. The 
minister stands alongside the laymen: 
both are within this covenant. The con- 
gregation’s relationship to God is direct, 
not through a hierarchy. 

3. The priesthood of all believers is to be 
taken seriously as a profound Christian 
truth. We ignore it at peril of personal 
and ecclesiastical sickness. For this truth 
is one essential condition of being a 
Christian. 

Martin Luther makes this clear in his 
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tract Concerning Christian Liberty. In 
effect, he raises the question, “Why are 
we called Christians? Who has a right 
to use the name?” Luther sets down two 
qualifying conditions. The first is that 
we have faith in Christ. The second 
condition is the point that we are now 
making — that we act “reciprocally and 
mutually one the Christ of the other, do- 
ing to our neighbor as Christ does to us.” 
At another point, he speaks of this “to 
put on our neighbor.” 

“To put on our neighbor” means that 
all the resources of our life are available 
to our neighbor — the way we see and 
feel, our ideas, achievements, relation- 
ships, love, power, faith. Further we 
put on the way he sees and feels the 
world, his sorrows, sins, anxieties and 
frustrations. We deal with them as if 
they were our own. 

This is the relationship to which the 
name “faith” is proper. Such faith rela- 
tionship between people is a core dy- 
namic of all productive group associa- 
tion. 











The relationship is not just between 
individuals, but also between an indi- 
vidual and his group. The energies and 
ideas of all members are available to the 
group enterprise, and each individual 
member “puts on” the common burden 
and amplitude of life. 

4. The doctrine of the continuing Incarna- 
tion has precedence over the doctrine of 
the foolishness of preaching as the pri- 
mary instrument of man’s salvation. His- 
torically for the Christian, God's central 
revelation was “the Word made flesh.” 
In a Person and in an Act—not ver- 
balisms. This we hold to be also for his 
continuing revelation. The effective 
way of God’s operation in the world is 
in person and in act. Any assertion that 
“to be a Christ to each other” primarily 
means preaching to the other is heresy. 


Il. Orientation Within Democratic Culture 


Although now there are many converging 
strands, so-called “group dynamics” stemmed 
largely from the experiences and mind of 
Kurt Lewin. His own personal experiences 
of the contrast between the shape of mind and 
emotions characteristic of an authoritarian 
national culture with that of a democratic one 
moved him to responsible social experimen- 
tation — action research based upon his hy- 
potheses from Gestalt psychology. 


is 


Thus group dynamics is action and theory 
aroused to counter the rise of “the totalitarian 
personality,” of depersonalization in work and 
social relations, and of pulverization of inti- 
mate voluntary association as a distinguished 
feature of our civilization. The present exis- 
tence of unprecedented one way mass com- 
munications and of a government program 
for the American people consisting of 
twenty years of identifying and exterminat- 
ing our enemies, (with the accompanying 
hatreds and anxieties) now adds to this 
original concern. The “totalitarian person- 
ality” does not mean just a few dictators. It 
is the character structure within all of us — 
more or less —composed of two somewhat 
uncontrollable impulses (1) the need for 
someone to dominate and hate, (2) the need 
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to lose ourselves and our control to a power 
which carries us along. 


‘is 


Group Dynamics is secondly one of the 
reactions to social atomism. We have come 
through a period when both democracy and 
religion have been interpreted in too solely 
individualistic terms. The various sciences 
seem to converge upon this kind of a state- 
ment about man — “Personality is shaped by 
the nature of social institutions and group 
memberships in which the individual lives.” 
At this moment in history, we need person- 
alities of disciplined power, whose signifi- 
cant powers will be human relations — for 
example, in growing common viewpoints and 
bonds of group identification which hold 
under stress and strain. 

In brief, group dynamics is not just a 
series of devices to solve particular issues, 
reach a consensus, or hold a discussion. We 
see now that our task is the building of a 
culture. That group culture (civilization) 
may be in a small face-to-face group, a com- 
munity, a church, or a national people. 

Leaders of the church can understand this 
concern for building a group culture since 
the recent years have seen a rapid rise in our 
interest in the doctrine of the church — and 
its concrete realization. “Church statesmen” 
are aware that rugged times are ahead, and 
that we must build a church fellowship with 
such strong interconnecting bonds that it will 
hold together in rough times and survive 
violent differences. At present we have 
strong pressure groups within church and 
community whose fundamental loyalty is 
probably to something other than the life 
treasured by the church. And we disagree 
in the definition and relevant significance of 
Christianity. Only within some cohesive 
group life will Christians be as productive as 
we now need to be, for great “art” by indi- 
vidual and corporate life is the result of en- 
joying valuable and significant work within a 
genuine community. 


3. 
A third orientation is the new personal- 


ism which is arising at the very time of great 
denials and frustrations of it. An indus- 







































trialized, commercialized, war society has 
certain tendences to denude relationships of 
all that make them human, and reduce per- 
sonal integrity to the marketing personality. 
Butman’s ineradicable will to fellowship 
persists. Literature, even while speaking of 
man’s enslavement to things (power, money, 
success) and of his “nakedness and deadness,” 
also insists that down underneath it all, man 
is “condemned to be free” and is to live out 
that freedom as bravely as he can. Industry 
is discovering that it is not enough to enlist 
just the muscle power, or thinking power of 
the worker. The human hunger for “the 
dialogue” is constantly breaking through. 
Man craves to be treated not just as a social 
role—a function being performed —but 
directly as a human being. To be treated as 
a subject, not just as an object. 

A characteristic quality and goal of Group 
Dynamics is “building a productive group 
culture that is personalized.” 

Ill. Three Functions of Group Dynamics 
in Religious Growth 

We now know enough to ask the question 
“What kind of group life is necessary for the 
communication of vital religious truth?” 
Working on the answer becomes quite im- 
portant in any theory and program of reli- 
gious growth. 

We are beginning to believe that a per- 
son can’t learn Christianity — except nega- 
tively — from those who give him a feeling 
of rejection. For the person so threatened 
immediately slows down the communication 
process -— if not walling up altogether. And 
communication is necessary for learning. 
Present group theory points toward “personal 
and task climate” as the desirable condition 
for learning — people speaking out of in- 
tegrity to each other in relations of faithful 
trust; neither in dominance or submission, 
but with level eyes. 

A church leader who has some grasp of 
the necessity of the experiential and existen- 
tial nature of solid, whole-hearted learning 
also keeps asking himself the question “How 
bring people into an experience of the mean- 
ing of the church—of love—of a moral 
authority other than impulse?” By necessity, 
he will begin to think in terms of some kind 
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of group process and experiences involving 
personal relationships. 

And when he begins to think of the per- 
manence of the learning, he sees that only 
by the learner anchoring his new conduct in 
something as large, substantial, and supra- 
individual as a group culture, can the in- 
dividual stabilize his new beliefs, stand up to 
the day by day fluctuations of his faith and 
behavior. 

But the values do not yet end. For after 
further experience in helping people learn 
how to be members of productive, committed 
groups skilled in religious interpersonal rela- 
tions, the professional leader begins to see 
that when people have learned such, they 
have hold of a basic process for all further 
learning and all further personal relation- 
ships. 

To work on group dynamics is therefore 
to be working on a theory and method by 
which people may grow. 

And by which they may change. 

For to be a member of such a learning 
group is to find some release from a per- 
sonal existence which might be termed judg- 
mental, blaming, defensive, rigid, conven- 
tional into a personal existence characterized 
by understanding, wholeheartedness, enjoy- 
ment of persons: from a somewhat evasive 
life of protest, spectatoritis into more honest 
and productive expression of the way you 
see and feel about things (one open-hearted 
person speaking to another open-hearted 
person out of inner moral integrity). 

Personal and research results begin to show 
that in “group dynamics” groups many mem- 
bers — for the first time— begin to see the 
discrepancies between what they verbalize 
(and consciously intend to do in human rela- 
tions) and what they actually do to other 
people. And that near the end of such a 
group experience their behavior is nearer 
what they want to be and do. This can hap- 
pen because one or two people are present 
who have already intensely experienced this 
new attitude, are disciplined in its way of 
relationship, have discovered the inner law 
of their own existence. The situation is 
potent for change also because all are part of 
a group whose common intention is to look 
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at such discrepancies, how they arise and 
what to do about them. No one presumes 
to be perfect, and each is allowed to do his 
own changing as he sees the need of it. 

Zz: 

Thus potentially, group dynamics in the 
life of the church can offer the Christian fel- 
lowship what it so desperately needs —con- 
temporary disciplines for the Christian life. 

The disciplines which were expected of a 
church member some years back have in 
many communities completely evaporated. 
Nothing has taken their place, leaving the 
Christian life as a meandering protective 
coloration dependent on the nature of a 
secularized society. 

The disciplines of previous generations 
are not all relevant, nor possible to restore. 
Those offered by group dynamics are not 
the total needed “arsenal,” but the disciplines 
it offers are uniquely relevant to our histori- 
cal need and the nature of Christianity. For 
they are about those things that cause mis- 
understandings, tear the fabric of humanity 
apart, build long-standing hatreds. They 
will be the disciplines of religious interper- 
sonal relations. 

These disciplines are emerging out of 
present efforts to learn how to carry on con- 
flict without arousing too much threat to 
other’s self-respect, how to communicate 
one’s feelings in such a way as to be under- 
stood, how to listen not only to the ideas that 
another person is saying, but to the “situation 
of the self” which is talking; how to “center 
down” to one’s own inner moral integrity; 
how to change under self-direction, one’s 
opinions, attitudes and relationships. 

Present group dynamics process offers the 
Christian fellowship disciplines of 

— communication 

— speaking honestly out of integrity 

—understanding other people 

— interweaving individual good into a 

common good 

— faithful trust 

— changing one’s self 

These “disciplines” are not just something 
in the church manual, or what the minister 
exhorts us to do. They are personally 
wrought out, and incorporated in our char- 
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acter because they were effective “in our 
condition.” 


3. 

Perhaps the total function of the new 
group experimentation can best be put thus 
— offers each of us a dependable method of 
participating in the forming of our own pet- 
sonality. 

Participating in a face-to-face group with 
this climate, strategies and leadership availa- 
ble is something like being in a studio where 
a number of sculptors are at work. Each is 
at work trying to see the possibilities in his 
personality, and bring out of the “marble in 
the rough” a living design of strength and 
beauty which will be bim. The general cli- 
mate of the studio and the personal inter- 
communications give each the courage to 
bring out his hidden potential — good and 
evil. Some of the evil can be discarded. And 
finally the sculptored figures come to be an 
ensemble that makes an impact beyond that 
of the individual figures alone. Each was 
hammering away at expressing the essential 
human nature given by God. 

For what is it that we want in group dy- 
namics? We want a productive ensemble — 
something more than the power of solitary 
individuals. Yet this cannot happen with- 
out the greatness of the individuals — nor 
without the creation of each person by his 
own sculptoring. A group is not a mob. 
A mob asks you to destroy your own self- 
integrity, to become a cipher, to lose your 
control to an overwhelming passionate power. 
The group asks you to establish an integrity, 
develop it, act from within it. To find self- 
awareness and self-definition in being a mem- 
ber of interacting life. To discover who you 
are, and work at it. 

IV. Implications for the Program 
of the Church 


1. In the Church School 


The first task of a teacher is to build a 
group out of herself and the class. For new 
group membership is the gateway toward 
learning anything significantly different; 
and a person’s morals are a function of the 
group he most wants to belong to (the ac- 
cepting group looking over his shoulder as 
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he acts). The Church group must finally 
become for each boy and girl the most power- 
ful and significant group membership availa- 
ble to him—and therefore this “over the 
shoulder group” that helps him choose, sus- 
tains his moral impulses. 

It is clear once more that we will have to 
associate with children, and they with each 
other — voluntarily. And it is questionable 
whether a time span of 30 minutes a week 
can get groupness established. For we now 
have a more complex and deeper awareness of 
what “groupness” consists. It is more than 
just being friends with each other. It is more 
than just a “natural group.” 

Christianity is primarily learned in a face- 
to-face group situation which involves real- 
istic action. 

2. In Youth Work 

In the life of an American community we 
have the phenomenon of a youth culture — 
operating with a certain amount of autonomy 
in the context of the general community cul- 
ture. It has its special languages, modes of 
association, standards of what to do, ways of 
brutally penalizing non-conformists. Not 
to be aware of this youth culture, and not 
to have a policy to work with it spells the 
considerable defeat which youth work meets 
in so many churches. Ina given situation we 
may decide that we can “Christianize” the 
community youth culture—and we make 
alliance with the existing power figures in 
that culture.. Or we may choose the strategy 
of the “redeeming remnant,” with a trans- 
formation of the total youth “civilization” to 
be considered at a later date. 

In either case we have to know how to 
build a youth culture that is a Christian cul- 
ture. And every culture has minimally these 
operating factors: (1) a feeling tone about 
people and about life that pervades all its 
actions; (2) imagery defining itself and what 
being a man and woman means; (3) insti- 
tutions and mores—dominant ways of to- 
gether satisfying needs and getting the good 
things of life; (4) approved forms of per- 
sonal relations (often status systems); (5) a 
challenge the group is facing (cf. Toynbee) ; 
(6) indigeneous leaders; (7) a frame of 
orientation and faith. 
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We must know thus how to build a youth 
culture in each community. 


3. In Social Action 

The major task in growing desirable social 
action within church members is seen as 
something else than subtracting an undesira- 
ble opinion and getting allegiance to a new 
conviction on an issue. 

For the already convinced, this group ap- 
proach offers the privilege of being part of 
a disciplined team—in engagement with 
situations, and with the people who actually 
wield power in those situations. Social ac- 
tion will always mean rallying opinion, fight- 
ing for specific issues, the voluntary group 
which is the church militant. 

But there is a complementary and deeper 
strategy —relevant to all church members, 
but peculiarly relevant to the “unconvinced.” 

The task is not just to change this opinion 
and that one— it is to help the person to a 
whole new way of feeling about and seeing 
things. And this is possible only through a 
new alignment of the person's social identifi- 
cations and anchorage. As long as an in- 
dividual’s fundamental and primary loyalties 
are to a political party, the American Legion, 
the American Association of Manufacturers, 
the white race (any privileged or threatened 
group), rather than to the Church Universal, 
the world he perceives will be different. And 
he must act—as we all must—#in terms 
of his perceived world. (The situation as 
he feels and sees it.) 

Therefore the deeper level of social action 
means doing all that is necessary to help 
antagonists and protagonists become re- 
leased from — 

— their inability to experience persons 
individually (their need to treat all 
people in terms of stereotypes and 
labels ) 

— their hidden hostility 

— their identification with power 

—their necessities for membership in 
alien groups. (The more we attack 
them, the more they feel rejected by the 
church group—the more they must 
hold on to their other “over the 
shoulder” group.) 
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4. In Church Programming 

The minister's main job is not to persuade 
large groups of people to do what they would 
otherwise be unwilling to do. His main 
job is to bring into being a congregation of 
the priesthood of all believers. 

This can probably not be done without 
growing a nucleus of people who have been 
through this disciplining of religious inter- 
personal relations — group dynamics in the 
life of the church as we are now struggling to 
formulate. 

Some groups would be training groups — 
organized solely for learning the attitudes 
and behaviors involved in this new approach. 
The members of such a training group could 
be a source of better leadership for the whole 
church enterprise, for they would also see 
more clearly their function in the congrega- 
tion’s life. 

Other groups, in addition to learning a new 
personal and group process, would also have 
direct purposes to reach a specific goal. For 
example, men are meeting in professional 
groups to battle out Christian behavior and 
directions for their work and mutually “be a 
Christ to each other.” Another type of 
group is composed of parents. 

The church of our time is in need of disci- 
plined Christians whose morale is strong and 
tenacious because they are members of such 
teams of Christians. 

These group experiences will be the main 
core of the leadership education program of 
a church. (Too long leadership education 
has been just an effort to train Sunday School 
teachers). For the rest of the leadership 


growth program, we will put much weight 
on summer workshops and all day planning 
sessions, of a small group that has come to 
trust each other and believes they can do 
something — all the ways which capitalize 
on the longer continuous exposure of people 
to each other and to a task, in a situation of 
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informal and personal relations (no status 
differentials). 

Some people are beginning to think of 
an even more basic “grass roots” step. That 
step is this — to help a/] members get insight 
and confidence in performing the member- 
ship functions necessary if there is to be this 
productive life together. Great group life 
depends upon the performance by everybody 
of membership functions; not just upon a 
few so-called leaders. 

V. Summary View 

Group dynamics in the life of the church 
brings new potential to the realization of the 
church fellowship— the congregation as a 
people through whom God is expressing 
Himself in our world. It lifts up the im- 
portance of the small, voluntary, face-to-face 
group. 

It is part of a new feeling for the personal; 
welling up in theology through men such as 
Buber and Berdyaev, in ethical theory as in 
Vivas and Weiss, in psychotherapy and psy- 
chology through people such as Fromm, 
Rogers, Horney, Allport and Lewin. It is a 
feeling for the personal-as-realized-in-the- 
communal. 

It is a determination on the part of some 
men that religion shall move around with 
hands and feet in the minds and emotions of 
people as they engage in everyday human 
relations. Surely this is a reasonable expecta- 
tion people may have of the church and reli- 

ion. 

For the Christian there is the historical 
realization that for the earliest Christians 
the church was interdependent “members in 
particular” of the body of Christ. 

“Now therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God... 
in whom ye also are builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
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THE GROUP IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


HARRY DE WIRE 


Department of Christian Education, The Evangelical School of Theology, Reading, Pa. 


C HRISTIAN education is feeling the im- 
pact of the “group.” The findings of 
interview and group therapy, group educa- 
tion, and social group work have provided 
useful material for the educational enterprise 
in the church. These findings have focused 
ultimately upon personality; its value, its 
drive to mature, its ability to use maturity to 
help others, and its right to identify itself with 
the community of other persons. They have 
revealed that mature personality is attained 
as the result of satisfactory relationships 
among persons as they deal with emotions, 
attitudes, and ideas in actual group situations 
which are structured on a voluntary basis 
and permit the free association of all persons 
in a permissive environment. 


The Group In The Church 


The application of interview and group 
work principles to Christian education cannot 
be accomplished without careful reference 
to the structure of the church learning group. 
Although the dynamics of group interaction 
remain much the same in all situations, the 
unique heritage and organizational structure 
of the church introduce formidable factors 
into any educational method it employs. At 
its base, the church group (considered as a 
whole or as classes, meetings, or committees ) 
is structured voluntarily. It was originally 
developed upon the principle that it offered 
something to meet the deep spiritual needs of 
persons. Through its long history, the ac- 
cretion of dogma, organization, and cultural 
refinement has tended to obviate its volitional 
character. Consequently, it takes on the ap- 
pearance of a “motivated” group ( through 
the employment of such inducements as 
awards and contests) or, even worse, a com- 
pulsory group in which sanctions and coer- 
cive techniques are used by parents and even 
the church itself to assure group participa- 
tion. 
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However, the heritage of the church se- 
mains, and with it a vast body of accepted 
and acceptable truth which constantly con- 
fronts Christian education. It appears to as- 
sume an authoritarian role inimical to good 
group process. Since the valid motives for 
association with religious persons in a reli- 
gious atmosphere suggest voluntary partici- 
pation in the group, and since a permissive 
environment cannot obtain amid authori- 
tarian assumptions, either it must be admitted 
that the authority which the church possesses 
in its heritage is a hindrance to its educative 
program, and must therefore be eliminated 
or at least relegated to a utilitarian place in 
the curriculum, or it should be shown that 
this authority can be actively involved in a 
permissive and voluntary Christian group. 

The first of these positions is untenable. 
As a social phenomenon, the church lives in 
an historical continuity, accumulating last- 
ing value norms which indicate the direction 
and content of personality growth. Although 
the arbitrary authority assumed by the or- 
ganization or teacher may inhibit good group 
interaction, it does not follow that the resid- 
uum of value found in the literature, hymns, 
art, and thought of the church are likewise 
non-dynamic in the learning group. This 
leaves the alternate position. Is it possible 
to relate the religious heritage to the church 
learning group in a vital way? The answer 
lies in a general principle of group inter- 
action too much minimized by those inter- 
ested in safeguarding the voluntary and per- 
missive structure of the group. It states 
that no group is structured de novo. Cultural 
influences are integral to all educational and 
therapeutic enterprise. From whence comes 
the principle of the worth and dignity of 
the individual that is assumed in interview 
and group therapy? Value norms and cul- 
tural patterns are requisite to the group. 
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These are not considered “authoritarian” in 
the sense of being indiscriminate impositions 
upon the group. Rather, “tradition” is the 
value matrix in which and with which in- 
dividuals interact to gain satisfactions for 
their needs and interests. 

The Group As Personality-Centered 

With the traditions of the church assum- 
ing a dynamic role in the Christian group, a 
new focus for educational method must be 
found. The reaction against the leader-cen- 
tered group has set up the learner or client as 
the center of the educative process. In addi- 
tion, large areas of Christianity still urge that 
some particular form of cultural heritage (the 
church or the Bible, as examples) constitute 
the center (or authority) for Christian learn- 
ing. 

Chine of these elements may be excluded 
from Christian education, nor is any one more 
significant than the others. To escape em- 
phasis upon one at the expense of the others, 
a more futidamental factor than any one of 
these should be found, yet possess a quality 
common to all. It must likewise be capable 
of a dynamic reference characteristic of 
leader, learner, and culture. The element 
common to all and included in all is person- 
ality. The leader of the group is no less a 
person of worth and dignity than is the 
learner. Both assume the role of group mem- 
bers with similar objectives for personality 
development, though perhaps at different 
levels of maturity. Previously in these pages 
(Religious Education, Vol. XLIV, January- 
February, 1951) Ross Snyder dealt with the 
importance of the “person-centered” group, 
a term designed to make central both leader 
and learner as central to the total group situa- 
tion. 

Beyond these, however, is an equally 
“personal” factor —the worthy accomplish- 
ments of personality in the Christian heri- 
tage. Crowding in from the past, they con- 
front the group with a dynamic force that 
cannot be avoided. They are the products of 
the same interpersonal pulls and releases 
which form the warp and woof of contem- 
porary group interaction. Members of the 
Christian group may feel the interpenetra- 
tion of ideas and attitudes with the content 
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of the Christian culture as they do with one 
another. 

At any given moment in the Christian 
learning group, dynamic relationship of ideas, 
attitudes, and level of emotional maturity is 
taking place both among the members of the 
group and between the group members and 
the religious culture with which they inter- 
act. Central to each is personality, whether 
it be found in the individual group member, 
in the group syntality, in the Person of God 
or of Jesus Christ, or in the literary or artistic 
content of the religion derived from person- 
ality interaction. In the total group environ- 
ment, both the group members and the Chris- 
tian culture become personality factors which, 
in the group process, are those factors which 
may participate dynamically in the inter- 
personal relationship. Personality may be 
found in the leader, the learner, and in the 
cultural setting. That this has been tradi- 
tionally admitted to be true, at least tacitly, 
can be shown by the fact that experimentation 
has been made with all of these as the central 
factor in the learning group. Bible-centered, 
teacher-centered, pupil-centered, and even 
church-centered methods of teaching have 
gained popularity only to be brought under 
criticism by the proponents of the centrality 
of one or more of the personality factors. 
Personality Factors As Mature or Immature 

In order to escape unbalanced group struc- 
ture and process, these interacting factors in 
the church educational group should be 
viewed in correct perspective. None of them 
is completely mature, nor wholly immature. 
All of them are bound together in an un- 
folding, developing religious experience in 
which each factor contributes, and from 
which it takes what it needs to reach higher 
levels of maturity. Each personality factor 
is mature to some degree. Both leader and 
learner are in the process of development. 
Ever so slowly, but ever so surely, the Chris- 
tian heritage is growing. Worship forms, 
symbols, and principles of religious truth de- 
velop as they interact with groups. In the 
same sense, these factors possess a degree of 
maturity. Leader and learner have reached 
definable stages in personality development, 
making them positive elements in the group. 
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No less positive are elements in the cultural 
pattern, which have reached high levels of 
maturity. 

The objective of education in the Christian 
group are realized in the movement of per- 
sonality from immature to mature levels of 
emotional, attitudinal, and intellectual life. 
Maturity is reached as group members are 
freed from the authoritarian hold of other 
persons and the church, and find a personal 
relation with all the value factors in the 
group. 

Relationship, Response, and Responsibility 

The leader, the learner, and the Christian 
heritage amalgamate to form the dynamic 
group in which maturation takes place. This 
is the true Christian fellowship, character- 
ized by a vital interpenetration of emotional 
and intellectual life among all participating 
factors. Individual consciousness, social- 
mindedness, and spiritual responsiveness on 
the part of all factors open the way for vital 
and creative group functioning. 

Experimentation in the field of interper- 
sonal dynamics has shown that certain prin- 
ciples should obtain to secure interstimula- 
tion and interparticipation among the ele- 
ments in the learning group. These prin- 
ciples are not newly described laws now to 
be applied to the Christian group, but repre- 
sent a core of religious truth which has al- 
ways been inherent to Christian values, and 
which now need to be re-evaluated in terms 
of educational methodology in the church. 
These principles may be stated under three 
headings. 

1. The principle of relationship. The 
forces that motivate interpersonal relation- 
ships and determine the structure of the 
group tend to govern the effectiveness of the 
educational experience. Coercion, indirec- 
tion, and inducements may secure attendance 
in the church group, but they do not invite 
the readiness necessary for group participa- 
tion. At all levels of growth, the individual 
should be related to the group on the basis 
of his spiritual and intellectual needs. 

To meet these needs, the church relates it- 
self to the individual on a voluntary basis. 
The child begins his church experiences with- 
out coercion or thought of reward. He is in- 
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troduced to the group by the natural desire to 
have new experiences with parents and other 
children. After a “warming-up” period of 
parent-teacher-child relationship, the parent 
drops from the group, leaving the child with 
the leader, who structures an environment in 
which choices can be made as to activities and 
companions. This voluntary structure con- 
tinues at all age levels, differing only at the 
point of changing needs and interests. Group- 
ing, activity, and planning are accomplished 
in an environment that invites rapport among 
group members. Persons are freely asso- 
ciated. Rigid promotion from one depart- 
ment to another gives way to a more con- 
tinuous re-grouping of persons on the basis 
of their level cf emotional maturity as well 
as their age and sex. 


The relationship among the personality fac- 
tors in the group is vital and creative, and 
develops through emphasis upon the group 
as a meeting of personalities rather than 
through the coming of one person to another 
for “instruction.” The heterogeneity which 
characterizes the normal church group accen- 
tuates the need for interpersonal relationships 
which will result in rapport and cohesiveness 
among all personality factors. 

2. The principle of response. The feel- 
ing-tone of the group is determined by the 
methods used to establish and maintain these 
relationships. The Christian fellowship de- 
velops out of a basic emotional interaction 
(love) rather than by intellectual communi- 
cation. This at once sets aside transmissive 
methods as possible means of establishing 
a smooth technic for group learning. On 
the other hand, the fellowship causes all 
personality factors in the group to be in- 
volved, eliminating the possibility of any 
element assuming a passive role. 

Out of the study of group dvnamics has 
emerged a description of the patterns of re- 
sponse which encourages meaningful rela- 
tionships. First of all, responses are made 
on the basis of the emotional rather than in- 
tellectual expression. The drives toward 
growth in the individual need others for se- 
curity, affection, and recognition. Beneath 
all group participation are the feelings de- 
rived from these drives. Failure to respond 
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to them tends to divert the person into oblique 
behavior, or even to drive him from the 
group. 

Second, all opinions, feelings, and ideas 
are expressed with high neutrality. Hostile 
and friendly attitudes toward traditional zeli- 
gious concepts and toward other members of 
the group are accepted. The nature of the 
mature personality factor (whether individual 
or cultural) permits open criticism. The 
immediate moment of learning constantly 
stimulates emotional reactions, ranging from 
hostility to positive acceptance. Correct and 
understanding response to these feelings cre- 
ate the matrix in which personality growth 
takes place. If rigid dogma or unyielding 
leadership presents a formidable block to 
these feelings (especially those that are nega- 
tive), the group member is repressed at the 
very point of his drive toward growth. This 
may work upon any personality factor in the 
group; dogmatic religious forms may in- 
hibit the growth of persons, also the growth 
of religious forms and concepts may be in- 
hibited by dogmatic people. 

In the third place, the responsive environ- 
ment seeks to encourage the development of 
spiritual insight by clarifying the feelings of 


the group. With the teacher-assertion and ° 


pupil-effacement method replaced by a dy- 
namic relationship, all group members feel 
free to test their attitudes in terms of the 
group spirit and the traditional concepts of 
the church. This evaluation is their own, 
encouraged and aided by the spirit of the 
group, which welcomes the problems and 
feelings of the individual and provides an 
environment wherein the person gains in- 
sight to the steps that move him in the direc- 
tion of growth. Once the basic feelings are 
accepted, resistance to solution is minimized 
and the person finds his way to a more so- 
cialized group relationship. The feeling of 
identification with others in the value scheme 
of the Christian fellowship inspired indi- 
vidual Christian 2:owth. 

3. The principle of responsibility, Re- 
sponse and responsibility go together. In 
any group situation, one of the personality 
factors is capable of offering responses more 
mature than the others. This factor, there- 





fore, becomes responsible, and takes its place 
as the leader of the group. As in other 
educational enterprises, the church tradi- 
tionally has not interpreted the leadership 
role so flexibly. The appointed or elected 
leader has usually assumed responsibility for 
goal-choosing, environment structure, and 
group methods. Group workers have found 
deeper implications in the leadership role. 
It depends, they contend, not so much upon 
appointments or election, but upon the de- 
gree of maturity shown at any given moment 
in the group process. The role is fluid and 
rec‘procal. It may move from one factor to 
another in the group. The stated leader may 
assume responsibility most frequently, but 
only because of his maturity in any given sit- 
uation. At other times, the pupil, as the result 
of his experience or special work, may take 
over the leader’s role. 

Another leadership possibility is equally 
important for the church. The personality 
factor involved in the Christian heritage is 
capable of leadership also. Group scripture 
reading, discussion of Christian teaching, 
hymn singing, group appreciation of religious 
music and art all may provide leadership from 
the Christian heritage equally as real and in- 
tegral as that assumed by the individual group 
member. 

In any given group session, this “reciprocal 
leadership” (the term is used by S. R. Slav- 
son in Creative Group Education, p. 29) may 
find all group factors assuming a leadership 
role. The degree to which responsibility is 
shared is determined by the level of maturity 
reached by the group members. Among 
small children, responsibility is most gener- 
ally in the hands of the appointed leader, but 
as individual and group independence de- 
velops, the appointed leader acts as a stimu- 
lator only when the resources from the other 
factors are spent. 

In the more mature learning group in the 
church, responsibility for stating needs, in- 
terpreting the Christian culture, and for 
group action fuse into a total responsibility 
pattern in which the group becomes volun- 
tary, permissive, and self-directive. Appointed 
and elected leadership gives way to reciprocal 
leadership based upon the skills and insights 
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into particular areas where group need is felt. 
This is the Christian fellowship in action. 
Growing Christan Personality 

The end result of a responsive and re- 
sponsible Christian fellowship is the growth 
of religious personality. The environment 
which permits free association and expression 
of needs encourages the immature factor in 
the group to evaluate constantly his personal 
relationship to the historic Christian faith, 
to his own level of maturity, and to the 
group in which he acts. As a consequence, 
from within the experiences of testing comes 
emotional and spiritual growth. 

1. Evaluation of the Christian Culture. 
In the personality-centered group, the person 
has ready access to all values resident in his 
religion. He does not accept a point of 
creed or a Biblical truth because he has 
learned never to question the authority of the 
church. He responds to the truth because it 
fits into the complex mosaic of his emotional 
maturation. When the religious truth finds 
its place in the pattern of growth, insight 
occurs, and subsequent behavior will range 
on a higher level of spiritual maturity. 

2. Evaluation Of The Self. Religious 
insight depends also upon the degree to which 
the person is able to evaluate his own level 
of emotional maturity. If the atmosphere of 
the group emphasizes the feeling of guilt, 
or represses individual creativity, the person 
is constantly attempting to free himself from 
these inhibiting factors. He may bolt from 
the group or seek escape by being absorbed in 
a mass-mindedness which is uncritical and 
blindly obedient. A responsive Christian 
group is understanding and accepting. As 
the person expresses himself in the group, 
the other personality factors become sound- 
ing boards for his own maturity. He makes 
his own evaluation of his behavior. This 
insight helps him accept himself as others 
have accepted him. He is then on his way 
to religious maturity. 

3. Evaluation of Group Relationships. As 
the person is responded to, he begins to feel 
a responsibility in group planning and action. 
He not only evaluates his own level of ma- 
turity, but relates it to the level of maturity 
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in other personality factors. He comes to 
know when he should be learning from an- 
other; he learns to assume the leadership 
role; he develops a sense of reverence volun- 
tarily. His chief concern is the welfare of 
the entire group, for he realizes how much 
he needs the group for his own development, 
and for significant religious action in the 
community. 

If the method of group interaction involves 
only a battle of wills between teacher and 
pupil, person and ritual, mature and imma- 
ture, the learner feels responsible only for 
himself. He tries to be the winner, but he 
finds that usually he is the loser. The 
teacher “makes” him listen; he must be 
“reverent” because he has been told that some 
things are sacred. On the other hand, a re- 
sponsive and personality-centered group 
establishes a working relationship among all 
factors. The individual finds his greatest 
source of pleasure in the community of per- 
sons, and looks upon worship as the ultimate 
group expression as well as the richest source 
of spiritual insight. 

Experimentation in group dynamics has 
shown that in themselves, group situations 
are vital growth experiences. This the church 
must heed. Persons in face-to-face inter- 
action with the Christian culture and with 
other persons constitute the only satisfying 
matrix for personality development. The 
need is not to try to determine all the possible 
situations in which people might find them- 
selves, and try to re-create them for the group 
members to enact. Rather, the learning 
group in the church creates first hand the 
situation which provides for the person the 
point of contact between the learned value 
and the present situation. The group does 
not structure the life-situation; it és the life- 
situation. This is the most vital contact with 
reality Christan education can provide. The 
manner in which values are worked out, at- 
titudes displayed, symbols used, and persons 
interact is life itself. Pre-occupation with 
superficial situations diverts attention away 
from the most significant factor in religious 
learning or living — the present moment of 
the Christian fellowship in action. 
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I 
Appraising a Group 
seen through a neighborhood 
group is a basic human need. How may 
this need be met? 

A family, a group of neighbors, a special 
interest group such as a poetry club or a cur- 
rent events discussion group can serve as a 
point of departure for developing a sense of 
groupness—a continuing experience through 
which individuals find themselves so unified 
with others that they function as an organism. 

If you are now happily related to a neigh- 
borhood group that group—of whatever 
kind —can be elevated as to purpose and 
social and religious effectiveness. Its fellow- 
ship need not be confined to recreational and 
educational values; it can reach beyond cus- 
tomary practices in which individuals enjoy 
each other and what they do together, and 
touch ultimate values inhering in a neighbor- 
hood fellowship consciously shaping persons 
for spiritual citizenship. Moreover the im- 
mediate fellowship can seek to impregnate 
all life with the hope that world community 
may become a fellowship fit for spiritual 
health and human survival. No less goal 
may be sought if you are serious about per- 
sonal security and social salvation. Each hu- 
man relationship affects the quality of the 
neighborhood and each neighborhood af- 
fects the whole order. No social betterment 
group exists as an end within itself; it must 
always be regarded as a means toward the 
ultimate end that all men may learn to live 
more truly, more positively in keeping with 
the purpose for which man was created, more 
in harmony with the nature of God. 

Many people find in their neighborhoods 
a fellowship which exceeds that which they 
experience elsewhere. It is well that they 
are related to a group of persons who respect 
and love them, who permit full expression, 
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provide support and encouragement and in- 
centive for personal and family and com- 
munity enrichment. Neighborliness certainly 
has a religious quality and groupness evokes 
the religious sentiment which may lead to 
moral and religious conduct. Whether a 
primary group—an intimate, face-to-face 
relationship — be a family or a neighbor- 
hood club or a church organization, fellow- 
ship can be experienced. Within the group 
not only recognition of the worth of persons 
is realized; more than that, realization of 
the presence of God is assured provided the 
group experience reaches a level of worship. 


Granted that few neighborhood groups ac- 
tually become worshipful and are not, con- 
sequently, assuring persons of spiritual fel- 
lowship superior to that which they ordinarily 
find in the Christian church, the argument 
still holds that a group of neighbors may offer 
greater opportunity for experiencing the 
truth about God and man than does the 
average church. Of course, if the neighbor- 
hood group achieves spiritual fellowship in 
the highest degree it becomes a fellowship 
of Christians. This does not mean that it is 
necessarily attached to a church organization, 
or that it has formally adopted a creed or 
systematized its procedures, or laid claim to 
being a church. In truth, non-confessionals 
within the group generally will not be will- 
ing to call themselves a part of the Church 
of Christ. Nor will most confessionals wish 
to say that their neighborhood group is any- 
thing but a fellowship of persons; but genu- 
ine fellowship as found within groups can 
reflect Christian fellowship. If you will study 
your group by use of the Groupness Report 
below, this statement will begin to take on 
meaning. 

This Report was developed by Ross Sny- 
der, of the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago and as here pre- 
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sented represents modifications by a class in 
religious education at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. You may wish to use it in 
part or as a whole to evaluate a discussion 
with your neighbors. It should be said, 
parenthetically, that groups other than 
neighborhood groups, ‘can use the report. A 
few suggestions will serve to insure its effec- 
tiveness. 

(1) Use the Report with a group that is 
well established and accustomed to discussing 
important problems. 

(2) The Report lends itself more to the 
structured than to the leaderless or highly in- 
formal group discussion. Therefore, you will 
use it on an evening when your neighborhood 
group is perhaps departing from its usual 
custom of just talking — when it is seeking, 
more or less systematically, to arrive at a solu- 
tion to some problem. 

(3) Try it during an evening of dealing 
with a neighborhood or community problem 
that has aroused your group to engage in 
careful exploration of the issue. 

(4) Before the discussion starts, tell the 
group that each person will have a copy of 
the Report to fill out in order to examine the 
effectiveness of group discussion. 

(5) Emphasize that the Report may be 
found to be an instrument both for increas- 
ing the satisfaction of individuals with the 
group and for improving the group itself. 

(6) After the discussion, as you hand 
out copies of the Report, remark that a com- 
mittee on summary of the Report can be cho- 
sen either to present findings at the end of 
this meeting or at the next one. Let the group 
decide. Also, let the group decide, after 
reading through the Report form, whether 
names will be signed or not. 


GROUPNESS REPORT 


Name __- 
Subject of organized 
group discussion 
Individual Level of Satisfaction 
1. (a) How did you feel this meeting was today? 
_- Failure 
~-Poor 








(b) Explain why. 
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A. Goal Sense of Direction 
To what extent was there a group sense of 
direction? Focus? Did the group know what 
it was trying to do? 
poe ing 
__Somewhat vague and confused 
_-Enough to function 
_-Good sense of direction 
__Very good 
What do you think the group was trying to 
accomplish today? 
To what extent were you personally in- 
volved? 
__Meant nothing to me 
~—Felt involved for sake of group 
__Discussion seemed to come into some of 
_-my experience and problem areas 
a personally touched, but kept it to my- 


se 

_-Felt degree of my past, present, future 
awakened and at 

(a) What did you hope to get out of this 

meeting? 

(b) To what extent were the things that you 

personally hoped to get out of the meeting 

different from what actually happened? 

_-Completely opposed 

__Somewhat op; 

_-Unrelated but compatible 

__Fairly similar 

__Identical 

B. Group Climate 

To what extent was there good working at- 

mosphere? People felt free to make their 

contribution? 

_-Oppressive; people afraid to contribute 
honestly 

__Demanding “Say something” 

_.So umstructured not sure contribution 
wanted, or how to contribute 

__Free to contribute but much self-conscious- 
ness awa 

__Stimulating, permissive, objective 

C. “All Together Within 2 
Common Situation” 

Sense of depending on each other . . . needed 

each other for the task and for fellowship. 

Everyone felt awakened into decision and ac- 

tivity . . . felt others depended upon his de- 

cision and activity 

__It was the pea we could be passive and 
spectators 

__Felt need of individuals’ cooperating with 
leader 

__Felt assured that a few would carry the ball; 
rest could keep hidden 

__Felt my personal responsibility, but little 
need of drawing in other members 

__High degree of interdependence among all 
members 

Identification with each other. At home 

with and trust each other. Each can enter in- 

to experiences of others . . . have similar atti- 

tudes, needs, experiences. 

__These people are quite different 

__Within the group, there are clusters of 
people who can understand and work with 
each other 

_.There is enough commonality in our de- 













10. 


ra 


12. 


i 8 


sires and backgrounds so that we can work 
together 
__We’re pretty much all the same 
__Each is distinctive, but others’ important 
goals and experiences will enrich mine; we 
feel “at home” with each other 
What did you feel was the size of the group 
that was interacting most of the time? 
__Leader in a social vacuum 
_-One person with the leader 
*__Interaction was only among chose who 
held minority opinions 
*__Three or four persons was size of interac- 
ting group; rest somewhat passively going 
along 
__We, as a single group 
D. Communication Was Taking Place 
To what extent were we contributing hon- 
estly our thoughts, experiences, feelings; or 
just contributing the surface, the trite, being 
“nice,” being and saying what we felt others 
expected of us? 
__Marking time 
__Talking in terms of techniques and meth- 
ods (no value or personal beliefs) 
__Saying what we thought our professional 
role would say; or what we needed to say 
to fit in with this group 
__Contributing honestly our feelings, ideas, 
needs 
__Really touching off depth concerns—values 
that we feel strongly about 
To what extent did others understand your 
contribution? 
__Contribution brushed off, disregarded 
Contribution rejected, but with an ep- 
deavor to understand 
Some members responded favorably 
__The group listened, understood, valued 
__In addition, the contribution was worked 
into group creation 
How much did you endeavor to understand 
others’ contributions? 
__Felt others should be subordinated to me 
__Defensive: busy figuring out how to de- 
fend my ideas 
_-Somewhat impervious: wrapped up in my 
own thoughts and feelings 
_-Honestly endeavored to understand others’ 
contributions 
__Regarded each contribution as coming 
from the group, and attempted to integrate 
it into group product 
(a) How successful were we in integrating 
different members’ ideas and needs into com- 
mon group ideas and methods? 
__Failure 
_-Poor 
__Fair 
_~Good 
__Very good 
(b) Why? 
_-Unsuccessful: no common product 
__Each person had possession of goals, ideas 
and methods which were compatible but 
not integrated 


* Note for interpreter of report: All may answer 
these questions. 
bility for groups of eight or more. 


However, they have more relia- 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 





__Ideas and needs acceptable to (and which 
fitted with ideas of leaders) were inte- 
grated 

_-Even different ideas and needs were inte- 
grated into an underlying group ideology 
and tradition: boundaries of activity and 
time were established by the group and 
accepted by its members 

__Ideas and needs acceptable to majority 
groups were integrated 


E. Productivity 


Did you find yourself wanting to say things 

during the meeting that you didn’t actually 

say? 

__Never 

__A few times 

__Fairly often 

__Frequently 

__Very often 

(a) Name key participants who seemed to 

make the most valuable contribution to this 

discussion. 

(b) What attempts were made to draw others 

into active participation in the discussion? 

To what extent was there group creativeness, 

i.e., together we build? 

__Pretty much one person’s ideas 

_-Each contribution stood alone 

__A contribution started a “chain reac- 
tion.” The ultimate product was different 

__A group idea and method was emerging 

Person to Person Strategies 

What strategies did you feel that the group 

members predominantly took towards you? 

_-Towards me, and I was drawn into the 

group 

__Towards me, but I was not drawn into the 
group 

__No positive movement 

__Disagreeing, but keeping me in the group 

__Moving against; a threat to me 

What strategies did you predominantly take 

towards others? 

__Moving towards and with them, and drawn 
into interchange as equals 

__Moving towards and with in order to gain 
acceptance of others 

__No particular movement to relate myself to 
anybody 

--Moving away from, rejecting 

__Moving against 


G. Happenings to the Self-Concept 


btn were the predominant feelings toward 

Self? 

__Felt unfriendly toward myself, critical 

__Feelings unchanged. Indifferent 

__Felt friendly toward Self 

Predominant strategies of Self. 
__Defensive . . . activity to protect Self. Status 
and prestige defended 

__Complete indifference 

__Outgoing .. . attack on problem at hand 

self-forgetfully participating in group 

process 

__See need for change in own methods and 

personal attitude . . . and accept it 
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21. Self-concept of group. 
__We can get along together: choose, decide, 
plan, create together 
__We could do better apart from the group 
(a) ~_The group never arrives at any defi- 
nite conclusions 
(b) —__The group does not confine discus- 
sion to the subject 
6c) CR I ei 


Summary Ratings 


A. Group’s goal awareness; sense of direction 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good_~ 
B. Group climate 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good__ 
C. Senses of groupness 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good__ 
D. Communication taking place 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good__ 
E. Productivity 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good__ 
F. Person-to-person strategic, 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good_.. 
G. Happenins to Self-concept 

Failure__ Poor__ Fair__ Good__ Very Good__ 


Let us suppose that your group— the 
neighbors—is about to discuss the ques- 
tion, Shall we permit a Jewish family to buy 
a house in our neighborhood? Nine couples 
have gathered in Ralph Harris’ home. Ralph 
happens to be the man from whom most of 
you bought homes in the new residential 
section where a dozen families have lived for 
a period of four to six years. Sale of houses 
has lagged and for a year now Ralph has had 
money tied up in a new ranch type house 
that costs more than most people can afford. 
A few days ago, after the neighborhood group 
had enjoyed an evening of discussing trends 
in education, Ralph placed his problem be- 
fore all of you. You were washing dishes in 
Neli Smith’s kitchen at the time and the 
crowd knew that Tom Smith would fight 
the issue all night unless everyone agreed to 
postpone discussion until the next meeting. 
It was decided that Ted Jones, a good group 
discussion leader, would be in the chair. That, 
in your opinion, would insure thorough and 
fair expression of all sides of the problem. 
You hoped all week that Mary and Ned 
West would be present. They could always 
be counted on to work hard to expand the 
group’s mind to include a full hearing of fair 
employment practices and civil liberties. But 
unfortunately Ned had to attend a meeting 
of the high school faculty tonight. With Mary 
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present, however, you know that your position 
will be strengthened. 

Ted puts the question, not forgetting to 
ptaise Ralph for his willingness to follow the 
custom of the Neighbors to bring a neigh- 
borhood problem up for common solution. 
Ralph reminds Ted that the Jewish question 
may test even the goodwill of their group. 
You follow the comments back and forth 
noting that Ted keeps the discussion moving 
directly on the topic, yet encourages everyone 
to use plenty of time to express himself. 

You suddenly realize that several of your 
friends, have a deep, almost bitter feeling 
against Jews. You say little, for Mary West 
is expressing well the point that unless de- 
mocracy is practiced in favored suburban 
communities, by groups of neighbors who 
respect each other and rely on the funda- 
mental truth that men were meant to have 
equal rights and opportunities, then our 
idealism is sham and our practices poisonous 
to society. Mary is pressing Tom Smith 
pretty hard. Just how hard, you learn as 
you see that some of Tom’s aversion for Jews 
is being directed against Mary. Tom is 
chairman of the school board and if he turns 
against Mary West, he may make things un- 
comfortable for Ned West who teaches poli- 
tical science at the high school. Tom and 
Ned have been known to disagree more than 
once in the group, but always their courtesy 
toward each other has seemed to mean that 
they are warm friends. But now you begin 
to wonder about their attitudes toward each 
other, as Tom takes occasion to remark that 
some of the ideas Mary is expressing are the 
very reason why he is going to insist that the 
school board look into the kind of social phi- 
losophy that is being taught their children. 

Mary bites her lip, but she is too stirred up 
to withhold the thrust that people who gang 
up to keep Jews out of their neighborhood 
are following a Nazi practice. 


As Ted brings the discussion back to the 
central question it is plain to you that people 
have begun to speak with more caution. You 
even find yourself believing that fear, an emo- 
tion alien to the group’s experience up to 
now, has entered the room. Viewpoints are 
being expressed which hardly represent the 
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real beliefs of your friends. With rare skill 
Ted works around to a less emotional aspect 
of the problem and asks Ralph why he wants 
to sell the ranch house anyway. “Why not 
give it to the Neighbors for a club house?” 
Ralph’s customary hearty laughter eases the 
tension and presently the group is able to 
move on with the discussion. An hour later 
Ted puts your suggestion to the group that 
final decision about the sale of the house be 
postponed until the entire neighborhood can 
find a free evening for fuller discussion. 
Everyone agrees, and Tom has himself suf- 
ficiently in check to comment that whatever 
the decision is to be, he is sure that he and 
Mary will be able to rely on the judgment of 
the group. Mary quickly agrees with Tom 
and so the matter stands. 


Ted calls on you to distribute the Group- 
ness Report forms. Later that night, as you 
and Ted and Sue Hill, the president of the 
League of Women Voters, are checking the 
forms and preparing a summary for the next 
meeting you learn some things about how 
persons operate within a group. You tell 
yourself, and doubtless you are partly right, 
that the topic of the evening, being so con- 
troversial and emotion-laden, accounts for 
the surprising number of people who have 
indicated that they were afraid to contribute 
honestly. Instead of a completely unified 
group of people, as you had always imagined 
and as so many of you have often claimed, 
you find disunity as evidenced by the fact 
that about half gave more thought during the 
discussion either to figuring out how to de- 
fend their ideas or to wrapping themselves 
in their own thoughts and feelings than they 
gave to an endeavor to understand viewpoints 
opposed to their own. You are troubled by 
the failure of the Neighbors to integrate their 
ideas about the Jewish question. According 
to the Report, section G, “Happenings to the 
Self-Concept,” few people had a happy eve- 
ning. But you are encouraged by Ted’s com- 
ment — based on his reading of the Reports 
— that most of those present still think that 
they can get along together, can “choose, 
decide, plan and create together. To which 
Sue Hill replies that only the stability of the 
group enables its individuals to have so much 
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faith in each other when deep emotional 
conflict is aroused. 

During the days that follow you reflect 
long and hard about the meaning of fellow- 
ship, man’s need for it, society's dependence 
upon it, and how tenuous it is when con- 
fronted by partisanship that divides persons 
into competing and often bitter camps. Yet 
you know that Sue Hill is right when she sees 
strength enough in well-established groups 
— among persons who cultivate each other, 
play and think together and so learn to value 
each other — strength enough to handle con- 
troversial problems. Indeed there is a re- 
fining process which comes from fighting 
through problems, which draws persons more 
compactly together as they learn that mu- 
tuality is more precious and personal growth 
more to be desired than winning a point in 
favor of your particular bias. The strength 
and health of a group can be appreciably de- 
tected by use of the Groupness Report. 

II 
Significant Points 

The following observations about the sig- 
nificance of the Report are not numbered 
to correspond with the items in the Report, 
but they include most of the items. 

(1) The individual’s level of satisfaction 
with a particular meeting, or even with a 
series of discussions, may be rated poor and 
yet not alienate him from the group — if, 
over the long run, satisfaction is achieved. 
The chances are that a person — when regu- 
larly dissatisfied —will not remain with a 
group long enough to register habitual dis- 
satisfaction with what takes nlace in group 
sessions. Moreover, it is to be expected that 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction with dis- 
cussions serves to draw an individual out, so 
that he works more closely with the group 
to give it redirection which not only he as the 
objector but the group as a whole can find 
more productive of satisfaction. 

(2) If most people indicate that they 
are vague as to the direction in which a group 
is trying to move, the leadereship is faulty and 
the more alert members are falling down on 
their usual function: that of helping the 
leader to bring the group’s needs and prob- 
lems into focus. 
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(3) When persons are truly a group 
what they undertake together, far more times 
than not, will involve most individuals al- 
most every time—and involve them rather 
deeply. There are times when individuals 
will check the item in the Report which 
shows that they are involved only for the 
sake of the group. But real groupness means 
that what goes on in the group touches in- 
dividuals personally. 

(4) If the majority of group members 
constantly get from meetings just about what 
they hoped to get, there is too little develop- 
ment of persons and too little growth is 
taking place on the part of the group as a 
whole. There ought to be considerable 
achievement by individuals of ideas and un- 
derstanding unanticipated before the actual 
group meeting occurs. 

(5) The psychological climate in which 
a group meets is not a proper one when mere 
encouragement is given to speak. Despite 
freedom to express yourself you may feel 
much self-consciousness. The climate pro- 
duced by stimulating leadership —kindly, 
evocative, encouraging — and by mutual con- 
fidence among the members, provides a per- 
missive atmosphere that is needed for full 
exchange of thought and planning. 

(6) The idea behind the phrase, “all 
together within a common situation,” (sec- 
tion C. of the Report) comes from the re- 
sponsibility each must feel for all if he is to 
know the meaning of groupness, of democ- 
racy, of fellowship and of ethical religion. 
In group discussions some people can and 
do escape responsibility, ciding on the backs 
of dependable and energetic fellow members. 
Careful study of point 7, section C., will show 
to what extent individuals do not share the 
group load. It may also show where the 
weakness of the group lies. 

(7) The unity of your group, or its di- 
vision into groups within the group, becomes 
clear as you examine point 8 in the Report. 

(8) Section D, dealing with communi- 
cation within the group, is especially reward- 
ing to those who seek to know whether their 
fellow group members regard themselves as 
successful in communicating their thought 


and feeling. Of all groups the neighborhood 
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group, next to the family, ought to be able to 
avoid insincere expression, talking to suit 
some professional role, speaking so as not 
to disappoint “my public.” 


(9) Unless a group reaches a common 
understanding out of which a common prod- 
uct emerges, discouragement or actual fail- 
ure will follow. The experience of the 
Neighbors, as cited above, in deciding to 
postpone decision, to delay the solution to 
their Jewish problem, was not failure to 
agree: it was, as a matter of fact, a decision, a 
decision reached in common, held in com- 
mon, designed to lead to a later and final 
“common product.” A group meeting, in 
which discussion is structured toward prob- 
lem-solving, should never end abruptly, 
leaving people confused. Agreeing to dis- 
agree is better than no clear-cut, vividly stated 
conclusion to a group discussion. 


(10) Section E., “Productivity,” like all 
sections of the Report, focuses attention on 
the creativity of the whole group, on the 
activity and develeopment of the individual 
and on the effectiveness of the leader. If 
the reports as filled out show much individual 
productivity which leads to group expression, 
the state of health of your group is pro- 
nounced. The dynamic quality of the true 
group should stand out clearly under this sec- 
tion. 

(11) Under “Person to Person Strate- 
gies” a person is able to see himself more 
clearly than usual. How you feel toward 
what you think the predominant thought of 
the group is doing to you and how you re- 
act to persons is a self-portrait that can emerge 
from this section of the Report. 

(12) It is important that each person 
shall have a friendly regard for himself after 
his performance in his group. “I could kick 
myself for saying that,” may be due penitence 
on occasion but if repeated too often it can 
destroy self-esteem essential to health rela- 
tions with persons. More important than 
verbal expression is one’s unexpressed feel- 
ings which may range all the way from un- 
critical approval to hostility, neither of which 
extreme facilitates personal growth or group 
effectiveness. 
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Starting a Group 

Granted that the ethical and religious idea 
of neighborliness is a major clue to security 
among men and a dominant motif in fellow- 
ship, it ought to be rooted in the geographic 
area: neighborhood. From being too in- 
quisitive about what the neighbors do, much 
of American society has swung to the oppo- 
site pole where no attention or concern what- 
ever is given to the people around us. Such 
unrelatedness is indefensible on at least two 
counts: one, it denies the basic truth that we 
are by nature destined to be our brothers’ 
keepers; two, it prevents our gaining much 
needed experience in practicing the ways of 
fellowship within small, manageable limits 
with the aspiration to permeate all of human 
society with the genius of fellowship. 

There are numerous and inviting ways to 
make a start at changing aggregations of 
people living in adjoining houses into neigh- 
borhood groups. The suburban or small 
town community lends itself more readily to 
neighborhood group life than the city can. 
City life may make no more demands on 
people for civic, social and commercial ac- 
tivities than does suburban or small town life, 
but the fact that people who live outside the 
city are able to be somewhat more leisurely 
and inaccessible enables them to cultivate 
neighborhood interests. 

How do groups begin? 
ways four may be noted. 

(1) The Neighbors began to meet in 
various homes because they liked each other 
and found common recreational and educa- 
tional interests. Social enjoyment initially 
drew them together. Ping pong and soft ball, 
listening to music and making their own 
music enabled them to combine play with 
talk fests. Ordinarily they would not en- 
gage in the kind of problem-solving cited 
above. But a start on the angle of mutual 
enjoyment easily leads any group to more 
serious activities. 

(2) Some neighborhood groups get 
started by families helping each other as oc- 
casions arise. A dentist tells of the custom 
among his neighbors of wives and husbands 
preparing for the home-coming of mothers 


Among other 
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with new babies. In each instance the house 
is cleaned, the pantry is stocked, food is 


cooked, flowers are in place. Everybody 
looks in and does his part. There are times 
when older children are temporarily taken 
into neighbors’ homes, if a mother is sick. 
When house painting and repairs are needed, 
neighbors help each other. Fellowship like 
that experienced during pioneer days and 
in an agricultural society is thus developed. 

Helping each other brings people into 
thinking together, planning together, edu- 
cating each other in major issues of the day. 
The group life that grows up informally, 
around natural needs and in the spirit of help- 
fulness does not necessarily lead to regular 
meetings or systematic group thinking, but 
it frequently does just that. 


When you share your bounty or render a 
service to a neighbor you make an investment 
in him. People who practice the art of 
home-cooking still like to run next door with 
a pie or a jar of jelly. And when death 
comes to the neighborhood, you find yourself 
taking care of the bereaved family, looking 
after their affairs and doing whatever you are 
prompted by sympathy and love to do. You 
expand the sense of family so that the neigh- 
borhood takes on many of the attributes of 
the family. 

(3) When your neighborhood is faced 
by a problem, that may well be the beginning 
of group life. In every neighborhood there 
are persons who serve as rallying points 
around whom others gather when a common 
problem needs defining and attacking. The 
more difficult the problem and the longer 
people have to spend together in reaching 
a solution, the better the chances are that a 
permanent group will develop. If there were 
more sharing of neighborhood problems, 
there would very likely be less moving and 
a greater degree of satisfaction enjoyed by 
individuals and families. If, for example, 
street lights ate inadequate or garbage dis- 
posal irregular, neighbors may get together 
and compare notes, assessing the extent of 
their inconvenience. One issue faced to- 
gether leads to another. After problems, 
refreshments; and after refreshments, neigh- 
borhood picnics. And from being happily 
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together, fellowship develops group life in 
which productive corporate action is taken. 

(4) Children even better than dogs and 
other pets bring neighbors out of their adult 
isolation into communication. Far more 
adults have been introduced to each other by 
their children than the other way round. We 
adults will respond to the needs of children 
in the neighborhood much more readily than 
to the needs of other adults. But serving the 
child requires that we serve his parents. The 
single child next door may be lonely and 
obviously in need of child companionship. 
Your children begin to invite the little 
neighbor to play with them and to ask 
you if he may go along with your family for 
drives in the country. When you ask the 
child’s parents, an acquaintance begins that 
may ripen into friendship. There are people 
into whose house and yard children of the 
neighborhood naturally delight to flock. 
Taking our cue from the children, we adults 
may profitably begin to flock from one 
house to the next. 

One or two nights a month is not too often 
for neighbors to spend together. Group 
solidarity in the neighborhood goes a long 
way toward eliminating frictions, misunder- 
standing and exclusiveness. When you are 
asked to call on your neighbors for subscrip- 
tions to a community fund you are often im- 
pressed with how many interesting people 
live near you and how little you know them. 
In a compact suburban residential section, 





neighborhood groups may be open to families 
within two or three adjoining blocks. In 
small towns a group might comprise the 
people within the radius of a half mile or so. 
As the group establishes itself, from ten to 
fifteen couples may constitute the body. 
Others will probably not be attracted regu- 
larly, if at all, because groupness wanes be- 
yond 30 or so members. 

Whatever the beginning of the neighor- 
hood group and its ongoing nature, club-like 
organization, with officers and by-laws, is to 
be avoided. The simpler the coming to- 
gether, the better. Intercultural, interracial 
and interfaith groups are quite possible so 
long as the children of the neighborhood play 
together and go to school together. Fellow- 
ship across lines which ordinarily divide 
people is possible and remarkably rewarding 
within the neighborhood setting. If there 
are two or three families in your community 
who realize that their children stand to gain 
from parental neighborhood grouping and 
who know, further, that surprising apprecia- 
tions and enrichment await those who are 
willing to experiment with neighborliness 
around their own doorsteps — not confining 
the idea to Foreign Missions or the United 
Nations — then your neighborhood may look 
forward to a venture in group fellowship. 
For neighborliness is infectious and a few 
people so inclined are all that is needed to 
initiate and guide the development of a 
neighborhood group. 
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DANGERS IN GROUP DYNAMICS 


ROBERT GRAY GUNDERSON 
Associate Professor of Speech, Oberlin College, Overlin, Ohio 


WT EADING A Group?” as!-s a publisher's 
announcement for The Dynamics of 
Group Discussion. “Here’s how,” the blurb 
continues in bold type. “Dr. Hall has taken 
the lid off to show you the inside workings 
of a group. Like the gears inside a watch, 
he [sic.] identifies all of the individual roles 
ina group.” This confident pronouncement 
typifies the presumption, as well as the in- 
felicitous phrasing, of those who expound 
America’s most recent educational fad, group 
dynamics. Students of religious education 
may well join Dean Robert B. Browne of 
the University of Illinois in asking, “Just 
what is this new, basic, scientific, democratic 
leadership-training furor, and what is there 
about it that is as yet either new or scientific 
or democratic or dynamic or even useful?”? 


Answers to Dean Browne's questions are 
hard to find in the writings of the dynami- 
cists, and one is tempted to conclude that 
group dynamics is a ritualistic shibboleth for 
a cult of educationists, social psychologists, 
and welfare workers who make pretensions 
of applying “science” to the process of hu- 
man relations. Implicit in the use of the 
word dynamics is, of course, a rather mystical 
analogy between physical laws of motion and 
the relation of forces within social groups. 
Members of the cult postulate “a psychical 
motion” in group discussion in much the 
same sense that physicists hypothesize about 
the motion of particles in physical bodies. 
If this concept is mysterious, it must remain 
so, for obscurantism is the source of much 
of the compulsive charm one finds in group 
dynamics. Those who have survived dadaism 
and dianetics will feel no surprise in this. 


*Advertisement for D. M. Hall’s The Dynamics 
of Group Discussion, The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Illinois, [n.d.]. 

*R. B. Browne, Address at the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association Convention, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., May 4, 1949. 
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Founder and initial high priest of the dy- 
namics cult was the late Kurt Lewin who 
originated the concepts of “topological” and 
“vector” psychology, and coined the terms 
“action research,” “cognitive structure,” and 
“group dynamics.”* Lewin felt hampered by 
the use of traditional statistical methods when 
dealing with complex variables. Conse- 
quently, he turned to topological diagrams 
to demonstrate relationships which were too 
complicated for the usual statistical pro- 
cedures. Through the use of this new ap- 
proach, Lewin expected to gather and ex- 
plain “reliable data on the structural prop- 
erties of groups, on the relations between 
groups or sub-groups, and on the relation 
between a group and the life of its individual 
members.”* Brilliant as Lewin’s concept may 
have appeared on the surface, it has not with- 
stood the analysis of Ivan D. London whose 
devastating article in The Psychological Re- 
view damns it as “this translation of previ- 
ously recognized facts into the unfamiliar 
and complicated language of pseudo-mathe- 
matics.” Dr. London concludes that “the 
claim of ‘topological’ psychology to deductive 
rigor is mathematically spurious and results 
from an unfortunate misapplication of a very 
generalized branch of mathematics totally un- 
related to the needs of psychological theory.”* 

Lesser priests in the dynamics cult per- 
form the rituals of the order each summer at 
the National Training Laboratory on Group 
Development in Bethel, Maine. For three 


*Edward C. Tolman, “Kurt Lewin, 1890-1947,” 
The Psychological Review, LV (January, 1948), 4. 
“See Robert W. Leeper, Lewin’s Topological and 
Vector Psychology, Eugene, Oregon, 1943; Kurt 
Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, New 
York, 1935; Principles of Topological Psychology, 
New York, 1936; and Gertrud Weiss Lewin 
it) Resolving Social Conflicts, New York. 
8. 


‘Ivan D. London, “Misuse of Concepts of Phy- 
sics and Mathematics,” The Psychological Review, 
LI (September, 1944); pp. 266-91. 





























weeks each summer some 150 persons de- 
scribed as “key education and action leaders” 
have gathered for a workshop (1) to pro- 
vide research scientists an opportunity to 
communicate information to discussion 
leaders; (2) to give successful participation 
in democratic group processes; and (3) to 
offer an experimental laboratory for further 
research. Delegates are subjected to a rigor- 
ous testing program which included the 
Vigotsky, the Rorschach, and the Runner- 
Seaver personality inventories. One year an 
anthropologist was appointed “to secure 
anecdotal material on the cultural aspects of 
the laboratory community,” and, in what was 
perhaps a needless precaution, two psychia- 
trists were assigned as councilors.® 

Current leaders in the dynamics move- 
ment may be found in several academic disci- 
plines. One of Lewin’s students, Ronald 
Lippitt, promotes the cause at the Institute for 
Group Dynamics in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Leland P. Bradford, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion for the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Kenneth Benne of the Education De- 
partment at the University of Illinois, and 
Herbert A. Thelen of the University of Chi- 
cago herald the doctrine among professional 
educators. John Keltner of the University 
of Oklahoma and Franklyn Haiman of 
Northwestern University have publicized 
group dynamics for teachers of speech. Social 
workers hear of it from Gordon Hearn of the 
Department of Social Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of California, and farmers have had 
it translated to them by D. M. Hall of the 
Extension Service of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Magazines such as The Journal of Social 
Issues, Sociatry, Sociometry, and Human Re- 
lations have served as outlets for the writing 
of the dynamicists. Editors of most psycho- 
logical journals, however, have remained in- 
different, if not hostile, to articles which 
expound the doctrine. An examination of 
seven psychological journals reveals little 
reference to dynamics during the past five 


*National Training Laboratory on Group De- 
velopment, Preliminary Report, Bethel, Maine, 
June 16 to July 4, 1947. Reports are also avail- 
able for succeeding sessions. School and Society, 
LXVI (December 20, 1947), pp. 475-9. 
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years. The Journal of General Psychology, 
The American Journal of Psychology, The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, The Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, The Journal of 
Psychology, The American Psychologist, and 
The Psychological Bulletin have been singu- 
larly unreceptive. 


Theoretical speculations of the dynamicists 
are less well publicized than are some of their 
devices for use in group discussion. Role 
playing, feedback reports, and buzz sessions 
have been widely advertised as revitalizing 
techniques for classroom and conference. 
Role playing is an adaptation of J. L. Mo- 
reno’s psychodrama, a method of group psy- 
chotherapy. According to Moreno’s modest 
evaluation, it is comparable only to the 
dramaturgical innovations of Aeschylus and 
Euripedes: 

Aeschylus is credited with having put 
the first actor upon the stage . . . Euripedes 
is credited with having put the second actor 
on the stage . .. We may be credited to 
have put the psyche itself on the stage.” 

To get “the psyche itself on the stage,” dy- 
namicists encourage participants in discus- 
sion to enact human-relations situations so 
diverse as controversies over training meth- 
ods in a Sunday school, crises in small-town 
PTA’s, and arguments between John L. Lewis 
and the coal operators. Advocates empha- 
size the unrehearsed or spontaneous charac- 
ter of this technique, a feature which appeals 
to those too busy (or too lazy) to participate 
in discussions which require preparation. 
Indeed, role playing is described as effective 
in overcoming “overintellectual types of dis- 
cussion.” “Behind the partial protection of 
the role,” one observer has noted, “members 
. . . (become) quite frank in expressing 
their perceptions.”* 

Those acquainted with medieval morality 
plays (or even with the army use of simulated 
experience, popularly called “the dry run”) 
will scoff at claims that role playing is some- 


*J. L. Moreno, “Psychodrama and Group Psy- 
Seal Sociometry, (May-August, 1946), 
p. : 

“Margaret E. Barron and Gilbert K. Krulee, 
“Case Study of a Basic Skill Training Group,” 
ig — of Social Issues, 1V (Spring, 1948), 
p. 25. 
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thing new —or the exclusive possession of 
the dynamicists. Role playing no doubt has 
merit as a device for teaching relatively 
simple skills in speech and behavior. Ado- 
lescents, for example, might possibly learn 
the conventional courtesies by enacting situa- 
tions described in Emily Post. There may be 
some psychiatric benefit in assigning the 
role of Goliath to the class recluse; a prob- 
lem child might profit from a brief interlude 
as one of the Three Wise Men; and a whole 
class might enjoy blasting down the Walls 
of Jericho. But the inherent artificiality, 
if not the blasphemy, involved in the process 
makes role playing absurd as a method for 
the discussion of serious religious issues. 

A second device which has been popu- 
larized by dynamicists is known, rather in- 
elegantly, as feedback. “Feedback,” says 
David H. Jenkins, “is the procedure by which 
the group can become aware of its own diffi- 
culties, the reasons for those difficulties, and 
the corrections which are necessary.” In 
short, feedback is simply the traditional 
process of evaluation, formalized in the func- 
tioning of: a “group observer,” who records 
the content of discussion; an “interaction 
observer,” who classifies relationships be- 
tween members in various categories ranging 
from praise to aggression; and an “anecdotal 
observer,” who interprets what is described 
as “the dynamics” of group and leader be- 
havior. After listening to a group discussion, 
each of these functionaries presents a report 
of his observations. Published transcrip- 
tions of these sessions often are reminiscent 
of confession periods in Buchmanite meet- 
ings.° Yet, by this rather masochistic pen- 
chant for self-abasement, dynamicists have 
dramatized the need for an analysis of dis- 
cussion procedures. 

A third device of the dynamicists is called 
the buzz session. While it is pardonable to 
suggest that the dignity of human communi- 
cation might command a more appropriate 
name, nevertheless, the buzz session may be 
a genuine contribution to the improvement 
of large meetings. In effect, this device gives 


"David H. Jenkins, “Feedback and Group Self- 
Evaluation,” The Journal of Social Issues, IV 
(Spring, 1948), p. 51. 

*Barron and Krulee, “Case Study,” p. 25ff. 
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a formalized status to the informal groups 
which commonly gather after meetings to 
discuss issues presented. This technique has 
proved successful in stimulating greater par- 
ticipation in discussion, and often results in 
a lively forum period." 


To claim, however, that use of these de- 
vices constitutes the application of science 
to human relations is to make a thoroughly 
unwarranted generalization. If dynamicists 
are to achieve the scientific status which they 
prematurely proclaim, they must make ex- 
plicit what they vaguely describe as “the 
structural properties of groups” and “the 
laws of group functioning.” A group with 
pretensions of scientific objectivity also must 
develop a terminology considerably more 
refined than the conglomeration now used. 
Terms such a “gate-keeper,” “blocker,” and 
“play boy,” which are chosen indiscriminately 
from the sporting arena, the theater, and the 
fraternity lounge do not convey precise mean- 
ing even when intermingled with the vo- 
cabulary of topological and vector psy- 
chology. 


Religious educators should be aware of 
dangers in endorsing a movement in which: 
(1) basic assumptions are open to serious 
challenge; (2) experimental work suffers 
from inadequately defined terminology and 
the use of the unprecise measuring instru- 
ments; (3) advocates make exaggerated 
claims of scientific virtue.1* The impera- 
tive need for more healthy human relations 
makes this realm particularly inviting to 
those who would profit from fostering some 
convenient nostrum. In studying individuals 
as they participate in groups, religious edu- 
cators will do well to rely upon a psychology 
which demands controlled experimentation, 
carefully defined terminology, and an honest 
recognition of limitations. 


“L. P. Bradford and S. M. Corey, “Improving 
Large Group Meetings,” Adult Education, 1 (April, 
1951), 122-38; J. Donald Phillips, “Report on 
Discussion 66,” Adult Education Journal, VII 
(October, 1948) pp. 181-2; H. L. Ewbank and 
J. Jeffery Auer, Discussion and Debate, Second 
Edition, New York, 1951, pp. 295-309. 

“For a more detailed discussion of these dan- 
gers, see R. G. Gunderson, “This Group-Dynamics 
Furor,” School and Society, LXXIV (August 18, 
1951), pp. 97-100. 
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Assistant in Department of weekday Religious Education, National Council of Churches, Chicago, Il. 


Introduction 


EF OR MANY years the International Coun- 

cil of Religious Education and its suc- 
cessor, the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, have been 
assisting local communities to initiate and 
operate programs of weekday religious edu- 
cation at the elementary and junior high 
school levels, but such work at the senior 
high school level has been given less atten- 
tion. 

Conscious of the need for information to 
enable the department of Weekday Religious 
Education to function most intelligently, and 
to provide needed facts, the Committee on 
Weekday Religious Education requested this 
study be made. It was initiated in Febru- 
ary of 1949 and completed in the spring of 
1951. 

1. Origin and Method of Study 

The purpose of the study is three-fold: 

1. To discover the approximate extent of 
weekday religious education at the senior 
high school level. 

2. To analyze current practices with refer- 
ence to specific items such as organiza- 
tion and finance, curriculum, scheduling 
of classes, the staff, enrollment, the offer- 
ing of credit toward graduation and col- 
lege entrance for such courses, and the 
housing and equipment provided for 
classes. 

3. To make suggestions for improvement 
of weekday religious education at the 
high school level. 

The scope of the study has had to be strictly 
limited, with very little attention given to 





*A condensation of a thesis submitted in partial 
fulfillment for the degree, Master of Arts at North- 
western University, June, 1951. Professor Frank 


M. McKibben, Garrett Biblical Institute and North- 
western University, major advisor. 
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the quality of the program, except as it may 
be discussed incidentally in connection with 
suggestions for improvement of the program. 
It is limited to a consideration of those week- 
day religious education projects of a more or 
less formal character carried on in some rela- 
tionship to the public school. It is not in- 
tended to cover various informal religious 
activities such as Bible Clubs conducted on 
the weekday, either as extra-curricular ac- 
tivities or as church-sponsored activities. It 
is not, however, limited to programs where 
credit toward graduation is given by the 
public school, or accepted for college en- 
trance. 


The procedure followed was one of direct 
mail contact, sending a copy of an extensive 
questionnaire to as many persons as could be 
discovered who might be closely connected 
with such classes. 


The study has been conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of the Departments of Edu- 
cational Program and Research and of Week- 
day Religious Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education, one of the 
Protestant interdenominational agencies now 
a part of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. In addition to member 
agencies in the Council, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints and the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod —assisted in col- 
lecting the data by sending in composite 
reports of the work being conducted under 
their auspices. Contact was also made with the 
New England Fellowship, a group which con- 
ducts a number of elementary weekday pro- 
grams in the northeastern part of the country 
to see if they had any high school classes. A 
few additional respondents were thus secured. 


It was the intention of the study to secure 
a picture only of Protestant work of tnis char- 
acter. Therefore, no report was sought from 
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Roman Catholic, Jewish, or other groups not 
generally classified as Protestant. 

While no questionnaire is proof against 
misinterpretation, the one used in the study 
brought satisfactory results. Of the 291 
copies sent out, 133 were returned with in- 
formation which could be tabulated. A few 
additional ones gave such incomplete in- 
formation as to be useless. Thirty-two ac- 
knowledged the questionnaire by letter. Of 
these, 20 reported that their program was no 
longer in operation, and 12 made a brief 
statement regarding it but did not fill out the 
questionnaire. There were 126 which failed 
to make any return. Thus, 45.7 per cent 
of the questionnaires sent out were returned 
or acknowledged in one way or another. 

It is interesting to note that the 133 tabu- 
lated questionnaires reported programs in 
454 communities. One hundred and forty- 
five Protestant Community Programs were 
reported on 131 questionnaires (a number 
of communities were reported as being served 
by one council of churches or board of week- 
day religious education). The report of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
covered schools in 109 different communities 
in six states. The report from the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod—was estimated 
by the person sending it to cover at least 200 
communities, mainly in the middlewest. Al- 
though he could not give exact figures, he 
stated that it is fairly accurate, if a somewhat 
conservative representation of their work. 

Utah reported the largest number of 
schools of any state. Included in the report 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints were 68 schools in Utah alone. North 
Carolina came second with 33 communities 
returning questionnaires. The rest of the 
states reported varying numbers of programs, 
scattering from one or two to a state to 29 
in Idaho. However, the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod — was reported to have had 
schools in every state in the union, so that 
even though 12 states indicated they had no 
Protestant Community Programs, there 1s 
justification for the statement that every state 
does have some type of weekday religious 
education for senior high school pupils under 
one of these three sponsorships. 
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Il. Historical Background 


The plan for Bible study carrying credit 
during the senior high school years is some- 
what older than the movement for weekday 
religious education in the elementary grades. 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, with headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, reports that pupils were released from 
public school classes to attend “seminaries” 
as early as 1912.1 However, the June, 1916, 
issue of Religious Education reported that it 
carried on “a very extensive plan of weekday 
religious instruction in connection with its 
various churches in Utah . . . This work began 
in 1890 under a special act of the church...” 
There are also reports of Bible classes being 
taught for credit toward graduation in 
Greeley, Colorado, as early as 1910* and in 
North Dakota in 1911.‘ In the present study, 
however, no classes were reported from either 
of the latter two states, so the oldest continu- 
ing schools must be credited to the Latter- 
Day Saints. 

The forerunner of the movement for week- 
day religious education at the high school 
level was the kindred plan to grant credit 
toward graduation from high school and en- 
trance to college for Bible studies pursued by 
Sunday church school classes. The transition 
to weekday religious education for high 
school pupils came naturally with the trans- 
ferring of classes to the weekday. It was 
already evident in the early years when classes 
first met after school. In North Dakota, 
where this plan was most popular, the mov- 
ing of the classes to the public school build- 
ing was originally one of practical con- 
venience because of the difficulty of heating 
church buildings. It was then but a short 
step to the sponsorship of the classes by the 
public schools. 

It has not been the intention to give the 
impression that the plan for Bible Study for 


"Announcement of Program, Latter-Day Saints 
Dept. of Education, Bulletin No. 3, 1949 p. 13. 


*Religious Education, June, 1916, p. 295. 


°D. E. Gorham, The Status of Protestant Week- 
day Church Schools in the U. S., p. 3. 


_ ‘K. L. Thompson, Weekday Religious Education 
in High Schools, p. 5. 
































Credit is extinct. It is not. The program 
reported from Dallas, Texas, embodies the 
plan. That carried on in Maine is an ex- 
cellent example of the plan in transition. In 
the bulletin issued by the Maine Department 
of Education, provision is made for the plan 
to operate either as Bible Study for Credit or 
as weekday religious education on released 
time.° 
Previous Studies 

There have been several general studies of 
the movement for weekday religious educa- 
tion published: A Survey of Weekday Reli- 
gious Education, made in 1922 by Erwin L. 
Shaver for the Religious Education Associa- 
tion; included in Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion (Cope, editor) published by Doran ia 
1922; Current Weekday Religious Education 
by P. Henry Lotz, published by Abingdon 
Press in 1925; Weekday Religious Instruc- 
tion, Classes for Public School Pupils Con- 
ducted on Released School Time, by Marty 
Dabney Davis, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior Office of Education, 
Pamphlet number 36, in 1933; Weekday 
Classes in Religious Education, by Maty 
Dabney Davis, a survey made by the United 
States Office of Education in 1941; The 
Status of Protestant Weekday Church Schools 
in the United States, by Donald R. Gorham, 
published in 1934 by the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary; The Status of Reli- 
gious Education in the Public Schools, pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, issued in 1949. 

In addition to these, there has been one 
previous study which dealt exclusively with 
high school weekday religious education, 
Kenneth L. Thompson’s Weekday Religious 
Education in High Schools, published in 1938 
by the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

It must be pointed out, however, that 
studies have been made of various phases 
of the movement in the years of its existence. 
A number of studies have been made of 
schools in specified areas such as New York, 





‘Character Education and Accredited Bible Study 
in the State of Maine. Objectives, Regulations, 
Courses of Study. Bulletin Number Nine, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1947. 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Some 
of these have been made by state councils of 
churches and others by students. The De- 
partment of Weekday Religious Education of 
the National Council has, from time to time, 
made limited surveys of the field, but the re- 
sults of such studies have not been released to 
the general public. A qualitative study of 
the results of teaching religion on the week- 
day was made by Edward R. Bartlett in 1933, 
but this was limited to the schools of Oak 
Park, Illinois, and to younger children.* 
Studies have also been made of programs for 
Bible Study for Credit in High Schools which 
is just one type of program for introducing 
religion into the daily experience of high 
school students. 


Ill. Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

The data gathered in response to the 
questionnaire sent out is presented herewith 
in three divisions: 

A. The Protestant Community Program, in- 
cluding those conducted by churches, 
either individually or cooperatively 
through a ministerial association, a coun- 
cil of churches or religious education, or 
a board of weekday religious education. 

B. The Program of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

C. The Program of the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 

For each of these three types of program 
the pattern of organization, curriculum, time 
schedule, enrollment, granting of credit and 
its acceptance toward graduation, staff, both 
teaching and administrative, and housing and 
equipment provided will be considered. 


A. Protestant Community Programs 

By far the greater number of replies were 
made by the teacher actually doing the teach- 
ing—on 64 of the 131 questionnaires re- 
turned — with public school officials, church 
council officials, and ministers of local 
churches each accounting for about one third 
of the remainder. 





"Bartlett, Edward R., Measurable Moral and Re- 
ligious Outcomes of Weekday Religious Instruc- 
tion. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis. Northwestern 
University. 1933. 
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1. Patterns of Organization 

The term, “Pattern of Organization” is 
used broadly to include not only the variety 
of organizations, but other information re- 
lated to the inauguration and administration 
of these programs. 

Date of Origin. Nine of the 131 ques- 
tionnaires received did not give the date 
of inauguration of their program. Of the 
remaining 122, ninety-six or practically four- 
fifths reported programs initiated within the 
last ten years. It would appear that this type 
of program is of comparatively recent origin. 
Claims have been made for schools origi- 
nating as far back as the first decade of the 
present century, but the oldest school re- 
ported in this study was that in Elkins, West 
Virginia, which opened in 1918. The 
greater number of programs (49) were in- 
augurated during the first half of the last 
decade, with almost as many (47) being 
started during the next five years. 

Sponsors. The plans for weekday religious 
education at the high school level have origi- 
nated with a number of different people, and 
have had various agencies sponsoring them. 
There has been little change in sponsorship, 
with the originators still in charge of most 
programs. Thirteen could give no informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the plan. Of the 
remaining 118, the majority (49) were 
originated by a ministerial association, 15 
by a council of churches, 13 by public school 
authorities, and another 13 by ministers and 
public school authorities combined. The 
systems unaccounted for in these figures were 
started by a variety of persons and/or organi- 
zations— parents and citizens, women’s 
clubs, or the students themselves. 


TABLE 1 
Present Sponsoring Agency 


Times 
Sponsoring Agency Reported 
Protestant Churches Cooperating __________ 44 
Individual Local Churches ____.__________ 38 
co Ee 30 
Munmters Association —...... 25 
Board of Weekday Religious Education _____ 17 
Council of Churches and/or Religious 
OS Sree 23 
DCE OCOMMMNUCE cece eee 5 
OE AER ee ene ere eo iz 
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One hundred and thirty replies contained 
information about the present sponsorship. 
It should be noted that in many communities 
a number of agencies join in sponsoring the 
program. Table 1 gives details. 

Total Cost of Program. One of the indi- 
cations of the concern of a community for 
its program of weekday religious education 
is the amount of money it is willing to sperd 
upon it. This ranges from mere incidental 
expenses incurred in system using volunteer 
staff to thousands of dollars where full time 
professional workers are employed. The fol- 
lowing data gives a breakdown of the total 
yearly budgets into their component parts. 

Staff salaries range from less than $1,000.- 
00 in 22 systems to more than $10,000 in 3 
systems, with over half (38) spending less 
than $2,000.00, although the average yearly 
expenditure for this purpose is $2,235.00. The 
lowest reported was $50.00 per year and the 
highest, $12,500.00. Of the 131 question- 
naires returned, 42 did not answer this ques- 
tion or gave such vague answers that they 
could not be tabulated. 

Rental of class rooms seemed to be the 
exception rather than the rule. The great 
majority (75) did not reply, 47 said no rent 
was paid, and 9 indicated that they did pay a 
fee, either to the church or the public school. 
The legality of the use of public school rooms 
will be discussed under housing of classes. 
However, the 9 who reported paying rental 
paid more than a token fee, with an average 
yearly rental of $338.00. 

The program appears generally to have 
been administered either by the teacher or by 
some volunteer officer of the sponsoring 
body. Of the 49 replies to the question 
asking the amount spent for administrative 
expense, 27 or over half, indicated there was 
none. The remaining 22 averaged $840.82, 
although more than half of these (12) spent 
less than $100.00 Two systems reported 
spending $7,000.00 and $8,000.00 respec- 
tively. 

In reporting the total yearly budget, 34 did 
not reply to this question and 12 replied 
there was none. It was apparent that some 
people were unable to give a breakdown of 
the yearly budget, but could give a total 















































figure. Table 2 gives the detailed informa- 
tion on the budgets reported by the 85 re- 
turns. The average yearly budget is $1,988.00 
but the median is $1,499.00. According to 
these reports a total of $168,973.00 is being 
spent for the Protestant Community Pro- 
grams. The difference between the average 
and median budgets is due to the few exten- 
sive programs in which expenditures are of 
much greater amounts. On the basis of the 
total number of pupils enrolled in the Prot- 
estant Community Programs (13,284, re- 
ported under “Enrollment”) the average 
yearly expenditure per pupil is $12.72. 


TABLE 2 
Total Yearly Budget 





Times 

Amount Reported 
eee ROO en BS 11 
CONS See 13 
PCOS OT a ae 11 
21000. 00-51, 490.00 8 
$1:500.00-31:999.60 —... 14 
$2,000,00-$2490.00 =... 13 


$2,500.00-$2,999.00 _ 5 





SO OO-OS-8 SOO a 5 
Mie EI oot 2 
ST IRE oS ee ee eee . 
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Means of Finance. The sponsors of most 
of these programs are committed to the policy 
of raising and spending money for this type 
of religious education. Several of the 113 re- 
plying reported making use of a number of 
different methods to raise their budgets. In 
the case of the 18 reports which listed the 
public school funds as a method of financing 
the program, either in whole or in part, a 
word of explanation seems necessary. in 
cases where the public school bears the en- 
tire cost of the program, it is viewed as a part 
of the public school curriculum and the 
courses given are usually classified as litera- 
ture or history. 

The largest number of persons (82) re- 
ported that an item to cover assessments for 
the program was placed in the budgets of the 
cooperating local churches. A few (9) 
charged tuition, and 23 reported special com- 
munity campaigns. 

2. Curriculum 

In considering the curricula of weekday 

religious education used at the high school 


+ 
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level, types of material (workbooks, syllabi, 
or textbooks) and methods of teaching were 
investigated as well as the content of the 
courses taught. 

Content of Courses. Numerically, the re- 
ports showed a strong preponderance of 
Bible content courses, taught either as history 
or literature, with church history taught in 
about one-third of the situations reporting. 
The relatively small proportions of programs 
including courses in Christian ethics — about 
one quarter — may be due to the feeling, both 
on the part of the public school and church 
leaders, that there is not a great distinction 
between Christian ethics and moral and 
spiritual values as taught by the public 
schools. 

A number of schools indicated that 
courses in comparative religions were in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Some of these 
may be legitimately classed thus, but others 
are courses dealing with the different sects 
and denominations of Christianity and not 
the great religions of the world. The 120 

uestionnaires replying to this question re- 
ported 203 different types of courses, 113 of 
which are the Bible studied as history or 
literature, 40 straight church history, and 31 
Christian ethics. Only two reported courses 
leading to Standard Leadership Education 
credit. 

The type of material used varied, with 
pupils’ workbooks leading in popularity. 
Many communities used more than one type 
of material, for the 115 respondents to the 
inquiry reported a total of 151 types. Eight 
indicated that the Bible was the only material 
used. However, in practically all cases, ma- 
terials were available for the use of pupils. 

There was also a wide divergence of texts 
used, with a number of communities using 
more than one, for the 101 questionnaires 
giving this information reported 125 texts 
being used. It is interesting to note that 
while 18 reported using the Bible only, very 
nearly that number (15) indicated that some 
supplementary material was also used. 

Texts Used. The Outlines by Catherine 
Walker of the Columbia Bible College, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, and by Rachel Hen- 
derlite of the Assembly's Training School in 
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Richmond, Virginia, (Presbyterian, US.) are 
the most widely used of any single publica- 
tions, each being reported by 12 com- 
munities. This may be due partly to the 
response received from the Southeast, espe- 
cially the Carolinas, where the program is 
strong. The Cooperative Series (Produced 
by the Cooperative Publication Association, 
an organization of the publishing houses of 
some forty Protestant denominations) are 
used in only three places. Two of them use 
Purd E. Deitz’, Christ’s Life and Ours and 
one Louise Griffiths’ Becoming a Person. 
The latter, however, is intended for junior 
high school pupils. The lack of use of this 
series may be explained by the fact that at 
the time this study was made the Deitz text 
was the only one in the Series available for 
senior high school use, others having not yet 
been published. 

A number of communities have been un- 
able to find materials which meet their spe- 
cific needs and so have produced their own. 
Some of these have been put in permanent 
form and have found favorable reception in 
other cities and states. Typical of these are 
the courses produced for use in the City of 
Pittsburgh by the Council of Churches of 
Christ in Allegheny County and for the 
high schools of Virginia by the Virginia 
Council of Churches. 

Methods of Teaching. The observation is 
often made that the curriculum is at least 
75 per cent teacher. Some would put the 
percentage even higher. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the effectiveness of the materials, an 
investigation into the methods of teaching 
was made. Most places reported a great 
variety of methods being used. From the 
124 communities reporting, a total of 481 
methods were listed! Forty replies stated 
that all methods listed in the questionnaire 
were used. It speaks well for the demo- 
cratic method of conducting classes that the 
discussion method ranks highest, being men- 
tioned 114 times. In only a very few in- 
stances were lectures mentioned as being the 
sole or principal means of teaching. Seven 
did not reply to this question. 

In response to the inquiry regarding the 
requirement of home study, six of the ques- 
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tionnaires did not carry the information, or 
gave a vague, “yes and no.” The majority of 
those questionnaires which did have a reply 
(93) indicated that home study was required, 
although some expressed doubt that this 
could be enforced. Thirty-two had replies 
that none was required. 

There were requirements other than home 
study to be met also. Most frequently men- 
tioned by the 67 persons who replied was the 
passing of an examination (21 times). Only 
two persons indicated that a term paper was 
required in addition. Next in importance 
according to the number of times mentioned, 
was the completion of a notebook or work- 
book. Nine required a term paper, and an 
equal number insisted upon the completion 
of certain assigned memory work. Ten 
asked for reading reports. One mentioned 
that the Bible must be read through. In most 
of the programs requiring additional condi- 
tions be met, more than one of the items 
listed was mentioned. 


3. Time Schedule 


Type of Time Schedule. Almost three- 
fourths of the classes reported are held as 
a part of the regular schedule of the public 
school. Of the 131 questionnaires returned, 
only one did not answer this question. The 
remaining 130 gave 137 answers, some 
schools using out-of-school hours in addition 
to released time or regular school time. It is 
to be noted that the nine places which re- 
ported the classes were being held outside of 
the regular school day were using more than 
one type of meeting schedule. A few of 
those reporting the use of released time and 
the inclusion of the course in the regular 
school program were making use of mar- 
ginal time as well. 

The term “released time” is defined in 
publications of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches as, “time taken from any period of 
the public school day for the religious edu- 
cation of those children whose parents re- 
quest it.”’ The public school regular sched- 
ule was defined in the questionnaire as being 
that “period of the day during which the 
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public school is officially in session for 
classes, study periods, and other activities.” 
The course in religious education may be 
placed in the regular schedule of the public 
school along with other electives. Table 3 
gives this information in detail. 


TABLE 3 
Time Schedule 


Times 
Type of Schedule Reported 
Elective in Regular Schedule of School ______ 89 
ae eee 39 
Outside of Regular Hours ________________ 9 
137 
Dette Goneee oe 1 
Dy. 4 
Extra-Curricular Activity _____~ 3 
J! Re eee 2 
ps EE ee ee ey 3 
13 


Number of Meetings Per Week. Of the 
131 questionnaires considered, 118 answered 
the question regarding the number of times 
the class met each week. The replies were 
mostly evenly divided between classes meet- 
ing five times (57) and those meeting once 
a week (53). Of the remaining 8, only one 
met less frequently than once a week. In the 
majority of cases, where the class was an 
elective in the public school schedule, the 
class met five times a week. 

Length of Periods. The length of time 
allotted for each period of class work was 
also investigated. Two reports did not cover 
this question. Of the 129 replying, two met 
for longer periods than one hour (one for 
70 minutes and the other for an hour and 
a half). Twenty-two met for periods of less 
than 45 minutes, but none met for less than 
35 minutes. 

4. Enrollment 

This section will include information se- 
cured with regard to the number of pupils en- 
rolled, the percentage of the student body 
reached, the grades in which the courses are 
offered, and the status of the enrollment and 
the motivation pupils have for taking the 
course. 

Total Enrollment. Figures covering the 
enrollment of pupils were given on 120 of 
the 131 questionnaires returned, 11 not reply- 
ing to this question. A total of 13,284 pupils 
were reported. However, because of the 
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laxity with which records have been kept, a 
great many of the figures given by respon- 
dents were necessarily estimates. The figures 
received from the 120 communities report- 
ing range from an enrollment of one pupil 
to 2066 pupils. The average enrollment is 
110.7 pupils. The median, however, is 52 
pupils, the difference being caused by the 
very large enrollments of a few systems. 
Thirty of the systems have over 100 pupils 
enrolled and 90 of them (or 34) have 100 
or less. 

Percentage of Student Body Reached. 
Eighty-eight responded to the question re- 
garding the proportion of public school stu- 
dents reached. The percentage ranged as 
widely as did the enrollment figures. Three 
communities reported 90 per cent or above. 
Nine additional communities reported reach- 
ing more than half of the eligible young 
peopie. Thirty reported reaching less than 
10 per cent of the students. Forty-three did 
not reply to this question. From replies the 
average percentage of students reached is 
28.23 per cent, and the median is 21 per 
cent. 

Status of Enrollment. Of the 131 ques- 
tionnaires received, 127 reported concerning 
the grades to which the course was offered. 
In 76 communities, it was open to all students. 
The majority (112) limited it to upperclass- 
men. 

Another phase of the enrollment of the 
classes investigated was the constancy of the 
figure, whether it had increased or decreased 
since the beginning of the program. Fifty of 
the respondents reported they could give no 
information. Of the 81 who did, 30 reported 
an increase since the inauguration of the class, 
22 reported a decrease, and the same number 
reported a stationary enrollment. Six re- 
ported a fluctuation in enrollment. In one 
case, since the class was limited, a filled quota 
was reported. Limitation of enrollment may 
also explain some of the 22 who reported 
stationary enrollment, although this reason 
was not stated specifically. 

Motivation. All but one of the respondents 
reported reasons why they thought their stu- 
dents took the course. Most of them checked 
more than one reason. The reason for taking 
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the subject given most frequently (101) was 
that students were interested. The possibil- 
ity that this was wishful thinking on the part 
of teachers reporting ought to be considered 
in studying the figures. Second in frequency 
among the motivating factors listed was 
credit toward graduation—92 times. Five 
places reported that it was a required course. 
Three of these were orphanages of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., in the Southern states, 
which are listed by the state departments of 
education as public schools. The remaining 
two were in Maine and conducted by the New 
England Fellowship. 
5. Academic Credit 

Under academic credit in the question- 
naire, a number of questions were asked re- 
garding the amount granted, requirements 
to be met, and whether it is to be used toward 
college entrance. On 104 of the 131 ques- 
tionnaires returned, it was reported that 
credit in varying amounts was given for these 
weekday religious education courses. The 
most common practice is to grant one unit 
of credit for a year’s work. Twenty-seven 
reported no credit was granted. 

Of the 104 communities where credit is 
given toward graduation, 68, a majority, re- 
ported that they “supposed” that this credit 
was also acceptable toward college entrance. 
The rest either felt that it was not or were 
not sure. To verify this, the various Associa- 
tions of Colleges and Secondary Schools were 
contacted by the Department of Weekday 
Religious Education of the National Council. 
The Western Association reported that it had 
been dissolved and could give. no informa- 
tion. The others agreed that if it is accepta- 
ble toward graduation from a standard high 
school, the credit earned in these classes most 
certainly should be acceptable for college en- 
trance. However, it was admitted that the 
practice varied from state to state and from 
college to college. The Associations do not 
appear to attempt to dictate to their con- 
stituency at this point. 

Requirements for Earning Credit. Even 
though some of the classes meet outside of 
the public school buildings, approximately 
the same requirements to gain credit are de- 
manded of the students as for public school 
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subjects. Of the 98 respondents who answered 
the question, 27 did so in those words: “Same 
as other public school subject.” Others were 
more specific, naming such items as regular 
attendance, passing of an examination, com- 
pletion of assigned work, or outside reading. 
Many communities required more than one 
condition be met for the granting of credit. 
Thirty-three did not give information re- 
garding requirements students must meet to 
gain credit. 


In order that its graduates be accepted by 
colleges, it is necessary for the high school to 
meet certain requirements to qualify for ac- 
creditaton. It may be that the question 
concerning the requirements to be met by 
the weekday religious education classes to 
qualify for such accreditation was not stated 
with sufficient clarity in the questionnaire, 
for more than half gave information that was 
so vague it could not be used. Of the 62 who 
did respond satisfactorily, most of them 
stated that the requirements were the same 
as for other public school subjects. Four 
reported there were no conditions to be met. 
A few listed more than one requirement. 
Fifteen reported that teachers must hold a 
state teaching permit, and an equal number 
that teachers must be “qualified,” making a 
total of 30 who emphasized the ability of the 
teacher, basing the acceptance of the course 
upon it. 


6. Staff 


In considering the staff of the program of 
weekday religious education at the high 
school level, it has seemed wise to divide the 
discussion according to functions, teaching 
or administrative. The qualifications and 
duties of the classroom teachers will be con- 
sidered first. 


Who Does the Teaching? One hundred 
thirty of the 131 reports contained answers 
to this question. Somewhat more than half 
of these—a total of 74—reported profes- 
sional weekday religious education teachers 
were doing the teaching. Next in frequency 
were ministers, then public school teachers. 
Only 10 communities reported using un- 
trained teachers. Some communities reported 
they were using more than one type of 





























teacher. The figures in Table 4 represent 
communities, not individual teachers. 


TABLE 4 
Persons Who Do the Teaching 


Times 

Person Reported 
Professional Religious Education Teacher ___ 74 
pea Ee ae 57 
Papue School Tester 29 
pe OO eee eee 10 
OE eee ae 1 
Sanday School Teacher ~——..—_________.__ 1 
172 


Paid and Volunteer Teachers. The teachers 
in weekday religious education programs 
fall into two main classifications: those who 
are professional teachers and those who are 
volunteer workers. Some of those who are 
paid for their services may have other duties 
taking part of their time, so that they do not 
devote their entire day to teaching these 
classes. A total of 60 communities reported 
using one or more full time teachers, 83 full 
time teachers in all, while 46 communities 
reported no full time teachers. A total of 57 
communities reported they use 264 part time 
teachers. Twenty-five did not reply. Eighteen 
communities did not report respecting the 
use of volunteer teachers. Of the 113 which 
did, 43 reported the use of volunteer teachers 
and 70 reported none were used. Table 
5 shows the number of paid teachers em- 
ployed. 












































TABLE 5 
Number of Paid Teachers 

Times 
Full Time Teachers Reported 
Lk a eee a 46 
J 51 
5 ES Bet Ne A AEST 3 
Three ____ ae 1 
Lo _—— aa Ya 
LS ETT MSIE NS A IRE 1 
[a ee IS bo 1 
106 

Part Time Teachers 
BD) Ee eae Saehe e em ee ae nee 51 
RES ee eee ee ee ee 30 
3 8 re EE SS RS et 10 
i eae OLE A rea 4 
a Pang he: 
Six _ aa = 
| RE SE Wi SE LET re EE 2 
I ne re hc aad HT 1 
SO ae ee ene eS 1 
LE eS SSA ee Roe ae) 1 
i, SE ae se ae 1 
Sixty-four ____ a 
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Qualifications of Teachers. The qualifica- 
tions demanded of these teachers by their em- 
ploying communities are high, for only two 
reports indicated that college graduation was 
not required. Since there were an additional 
26 who did not reply to this question, it is 
quite possible that some of them did not do so 
because they did not set any specified qualifi- 
cations. Of those who demand college grad- 
uation, the report was almost equally divided 
regarding whether or not advanced study is 
required: 52 require it and 45 do not. One 
hundred and five communities replied to 
this question reporting 109 teachers holding 
bachelor’s degrees and 153 holding graduate 
degrees. The high number of graduate de- 
grees is to be explained by the number of 
ministers teaching. There were 80 B.D.'s. 
44 master’s and 19 doctors’ degrees. The 
rest were reported as “Master or Doctor.” 

Certification of Teachers. The emphasis 
on the ability of the teacher vsually extended 
to the requirement that the teacher be certi- 
fied either by the public school authorities, 
the church authorities, or both. Only one of 
the 115 communities reported that the ques- 
tion had not been raised. Sixteen did not 
reply. In some cases where no certification 
was required, teachers were certified never- 
theless. Public schools certify them in 59 
communities, the council of churches in 16, 
and both join in certification in 15. The 
remaining communities require no certifi- 
cation. 

It would appear from these figures that 
the teaching staff of the weekday program 
at the high school level is unusually compe- 
tent. However, the requirements to be met 
for certification vary from one community 
to another, especially where teachers are not 
required to have a state teachers’ certificate. 
Sixty-one questionnaires did not give this in- 
formation. Two of the 70 answering the 
question indicated that there were no re- 
quirements to be met. Thirty-one reported 
that a college degree plus professional train- 
ing is required for certification, 28 that they 
must meet requirements set by the state law, 
or that they were the “same as public school 
teachers.” Of the remainder, 7 specified a 
college degree only, one asked that a state- 
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ment be filled out, and one required “ex- 
perience.” 

Duties of Teachers. What is expected of 
these teachers? How many periods do they 
teach? How many pupils do they meet per 
week? Do their employers expect other 
services from them in the church, school, 
and community? 

Replies from 110 communities answered 
the question regarding the number of periods 
their teachers teach each week. Twenty-one 
questionnaires did not give this information. 
The large number of communities (40) re- 
porting that their teachers teach only one 
period a week is probably to be explained by 
the fact that they have released time pro- 
grams with a simultaneous release of pupils. 
The next largest (21, reporting five periods 
of teaching) is representative of the com- 
munities where the course is part of the regu- 
lar public school curriculum. The average 
was 9.3 classes; the median, 5. 

Thirty-five communities did not reply to 
the question regarding the number of pupils 
each teacher met per week. Of the 96 which 
did, the number ranged from a single pupil 
to hundreds. The median was 36 pupils, 
the average 49.83. In both the number of 
classes met and the number of pupils taught, 
some communities reported that there was 
a variation. Only 9 communities reported 
that their teachers were teaching more than 
100 pupils. 

This comparatively light teaching load 
does not indicate that these leaders have an 
easy job, for they are, in about half the 
cases, expected to do other work in the school 
and community. Half of the communities 
reporting (65) gave no information regard- 
ing the public school duties of the teachers. 
The other half (66) reported that a variety 
of services are expected in addition to teach- 
ing the classes in religious education: per- 
sonal counselling with pupils (40); spon- 
soring extracurricular activities (30); teach- 
ing other classes (21); home room, corridor, 
and study hall duties (29). Two indicated 
that the same was expected from these 
teachers as from other public school teachers. 

The limited response to the request for in- 
formation regarding other responsibilities 
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with the church or community may be ex- 
plained by two factors: the large number of 
ministers teaching (although only 5 reported 
they had pastoral duties in addition to their 
teaching) and the large number of public 
school teachers who are not church-organiza- 
tion employees. Eighty-three did not reply. 
In addition, 14 of the 48 who replied re- 
ported that there were no additional duties 
specified by the churches served. A great 
many of the responsibilities listed under the 
heading, “hold other church offices,” were 
volunteer rather than required activities, ac- 
cording to statements made in the returned 
questionnaires. 


Length of Teaching Term. Most of these 
teachers are expected to teach nine months of 
the year. Of the 103 communities which 
replied to this question, 78 indicated this 
length of term, while 8 reported longer 
periods and 12 shorter ones. Two indicated 
the required teaching time in terms of days 
or periods rather than months and one said 
that the length of time required depended 
upon the demand. Twenty-eight did not 
reply. Half of the questionnaires (66) did 
not carry information about vacation arrange- 
ments. Of the 65 respondents who did 
answer, only 3 reported any kind of arrange- 
ment being made to take care of the summer 
months insofar as salary was concerned. Half 
of those reporting indicated that nothing 
was done (32). Fifteen reported that teach- 
ers had the summer off, and 12 reported that 
arrangements for vacations were the same as 
for other teachers. 


Salaries. “What remuneration the teachers 
receive for this period of work is another 
item of consideration. Most of the 95 re- 
spondents who answered the question con- 
cerning the signing of contracts, indicated 
that this was not the practice. Forty had 
written contracts, three reported a verbal 
contract, and 52 did not sign contracts. 
Thirty-six did not reply to this question. 

Most of the communities reporting seemed 
to feel that salaries being paid to these 
teachers were comparable to those received 
by public school teachers. Twenty-seven of 
the 88 who reported felt that it was not. 


























Forty-three did not give a comparison of the 
salaries. 

Table 6 following shows the salary scale 
reported by 75 communities. In addition to 
the 8 which reported none, there are un- 
doubtedly a number of volunteer workers 
represented in the 56 questionnaires which 
had replies to this question. Also, a large 
number may have avoided giving exact 
figures by saying the scale was the same as 
that of the public school in their community. 
Data concerning salaries were difficult to se- 
cure. The median salary was just slightly be- 
low $2,000.00 annually. 
































TABLE 6 

Annual Salary of Teachers 
Times 
Salary Scale Reported 
None 8 
Under $1,000.00 5 
$1,000.00-$1,500.00 2 
$1,501.00-$2,000.00 12 
$2,001.00-$2,500.00 _ 9 
$2,501.00-$3,000.00 4 
$3,001.00-$3,500.00 1 
$2,400.00-$4,000.00 _ 3 
“Same as Public School” 21 
“Less than Public School” 1 
Miscellaneous (hourly rate) ~-----------~ 9 
75 


In 59 communities which replied to a re- 
quest for information regarding the require- 
ments to be met to earn an increase in salary, 
31 replied that no specific conditions had 
been formulated. Seventy-two did not reply. 
Most of them required experience and/or 
further study. Some also insisted upon a period 
of service to establish tenure before an in- 
crease of salary can be considered. One com- 
munity reported that an increase was con- 
tingent upon the ability of the sponsoring 
agency to pay it. One community reported 
an automatic yearly increase. Some com- 
munities reported several requirements to 
be met for an increased salary. 

Twenty communities reported that they 
paid teachers’ expenses in addition to salary. 
Seventy-eight said they did not; 32 did not 
reply, and one indicated that their practice 
was the same as the public schools. Of the 
20 who paid, the following expenses were 
listed as being legitimate for the teacher 
to charge to the system of weekday religious 
education: transportation and car costs, ex- 
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penses to conventions, and bills for supplies 
used in teaching. 

Pension and Retirement Plans. Since few 
communities pay teachers’ expenses and the 
salary scale is generally low, whether or not 
these teachers are protected by pension or re- 
tirement plans is important. Thirty did not 
reply to the question, but most of the 101 
reporting said that there was no provision. 
In fact, 67 or more than half of the Protes- 
tant Community Programs, reported no pro- 
vision was made for retirements. One indi- 
cated that it was the “same as public school” 
and 33 said there was some form of pension 
fund. 

It appears that in some states these teach- 
ers, especially where they are public em- 
ployees or are supervised by public school 
authorities, are eligible for participation in 
the state teachers’ retirement plan. The ma- 
jority of the 97 respondents to the question 
regarding state pension plans indicated that 
their teachers were eligible to participate, 
two said it was optional and one reported 
“same as public school.” The Virginia Coun- 
cil of Churches is the only state council, ac- 
cording to information received, which pro- 
vides a pension plan for its weekday teachers, 
although others are investigating the possi- 
bilities. 

Administrative Personnel. Are classroom 
teachers expected to do administrative work 
as well as teach in the weekday religious edu- 
cation program? It would appear that gen- 
erally they are not. Of the 112 questionnaires 
containing replies to the question aimed to 
secure this information, 4 indicated that the 
teacher of the class also acted in an adminis- 
trative capacity. Nineteen did not answer 
this question. In 39 instances, a church offi- 
cial was the administrative officer. In 20 
instances each, administrative responsibility 
was vested in an administrative director, a 
director-supervisor, or a public school offi- 
cial. Nine reported joint administration by 
church and public school. 

In some cases, the adminstrator is responsi- 
ble both to church and public school officials. 
This accounts for the 116 questionnaires re- 
turned with information giving 144 answers. 
Fifteen did not reply. In communities where 














the parish type of weekday religious educa- 
. tion is in use (each church taking its own 
children) the administrator is responsible 
to the individual church. If there is a board 
of weekday religious education or a council 
of churches, he is responsible to this body 
(46 cases). In some cases, he is responsible 
to both the local church and the governing 
committee. 


Duties of Administrator. A good many 
responses revealed vagueness as to what is 
expected of this officer. Forty-three ques- 
tionnaires had replies on this item. Most 
of the 88 which did, however, reported that 
he acts as a business manager and transacts 
“necessary business,” raises the budget, takes 
care of legal arrangements and arranges the 
teachers’ contracts. In addition, 43 reported 
that he is responsible for making necessary 
contacts with interfaith authorities. In all 
but 18 places, he acts as supervisor of the 
teachers as well. Since 43 respondents did 
not reply to the inquiry about the employ- 
ment of a supervisor in addition to the ad- 
ministrator, it may be that there are addi- 
tional communities in which two persons are 
employed to perform these separate func- 
tions, but it does not seem likely. It seems 
more probable that necessary administrative 
duties are performed by the teacher himself. 


Employment of Supervisors. Of the 131 
questionnaires received, 103 were returned 
with the question regarding duties of a 
supervisor left unanswered. Persons com- 
pleting the questionnaire apparently did not 
distinguish between a supervisor and ad- 
ministrator, although a definition was given 
in the questionnaire. Of the 28 who did re- 
ply, the most frequent duty of the supervisor 
named was that of supervision of teachers 
(23 times) with curriculum selection men- 
tioned in almost as many cases (20). Visi- 
tation of classes and planning of teachers’ 
meetings were also mentioned. While 18 
communities expect their supervisors to visit 
the classes, only 3 of them expect visitation 
in the pupils’ homes as well. In only one 
instance was the securing of substitute 
teachers listed as a duty of the supervisor. 
The 28 returned questionnaires reported 75 
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answers with supervisor carrying duties in 
addition to supervising teachers in most cases. 
7. Housing and Equipment 

Meeting Places for Classes. Most of the 
classes in the 121 communities, giving in- 
formation about where the classes are held, 
reported the use of the public school build- 
ings, despite the opinion rendered in the 
Champaign, Illinois Case in 1948 by the 
United States Supreme Court outlawing 
their use for the program in that community. 
The attitude taken seems to be that the 
opinion did not apply to the high school 
programs. 

Only 4 of the 68 reporting the use of pub- 
lic school rooms reported that the legality 
of this practice had been questioned. How- 
ever, 9 reported that they had moved to 
church buildings to avoid any trouble. Ten 
gave no information regarding the meeting 
places for their classes. 

Of the 47 reporting that they were meet- 
ing in church buildings, ten reported that 
they were using the sanctuary or parlors of 
the church. Most of them were using Sun- 
day church school classrooms as well 
equipped as the public school rooms. The 
five in the specially constructed buildings 
adjacent to the public schools also reported 
good physical environment for the classes. 

Payment of Rental. Of the 68 communi- 
ties reporting that they were using public 
school buildings for these classes, none said 
they were paying rental, although of the 47 
reporting meeting in church buildings, 4 
reported paying rental. Since 14 of the 
68 did not reply to the question as to whecher 
they paid rental for use of the public school 
rooms, this may be the practice in some of 
these places and was not so reported, but it 
would seem more logical that if such were 
the case, it would have been reported. 

Adjustments in Housing. In the light of 
the Champaign Case opinion, a few com- 
munities felt it necessary to make housing 
adjustments. In only one case was an ad- 
justment other than housing reported, that 
of ceasing to send reports to the public school, 
although one community reported that it 
might discontinue the program after the cur- 
rent year. Seventy-three did not reply to this 
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question. Forty-two of the 58 answering re- 
ported no change. Since more than half of 
the communities contacted did not reply to 
this question, it is probable that additional 
communities made no change in the housing 
of the classes because of the opinion rendered 
in the Champaign Case. Apparently no 
problem was created. 

Teaching Aids. Of importance in con- 
sidering the physical environment of the 
classes is the availability of teaching aids, 
such as visual and audio equipment. These 
classes seem to be well equipped. Most (117) 
reported that blackboards were available. 
Movie and still projecters are available in 
well over half of the situations —77 and 68 
respectively. However, less than half (51) 
reported that their rooms were equipped with 
wall pictures. 

The use of audio aids is less prevalent 
than visuals. Records and record players 
are available in 50 communities, radios in 32, 
and wire or tape recorders in 23. 

Library facilities, so important to good 
teaching, are available in the majority of 
cases, either in the form of a special library 
for the weekday religious education classes or 
a public school library equipped to handle 
the needs of these students. Forty-three re- 
ported there was a special library for the reli- 
gious education classes, 61 that there was not, 
and 27 did not reply. However, it was re- 
ported that 102 public school libraries were 
prepared to care for the reference material 
needed by these classes. Nineteen did not 
reply, and 10 indicated that the public school 
library was not so equipped. 

Fifty-two questionnaires reported that the 
students used the libraries of the cooperating 
churches to varying extents, and 34 said that 
they were not used at all. Forty-five did not 
answer this question. Sixty-five indicated 
that the ministers of these churches opened 
their personal libraries to students, but 28 
said they did not do so. Thirty-eight did not 
reply. In 80 communities the public libraries 
are used, and in 22 they are not. Twenty-nine 
did not give this information. 

The fact that these various libraries are 
available is encouraging, but how good are 
they in the estimation of the leaders whose 
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students use them? The reporters were asked 
to grade the library facilities as to whether 
they thought them excellent, good, fair, or 
entirely inadequate. Of the 116 reports re- 
ceived containing this information, 3 were 
sufficiently satisfed with the libraries pro- 
vided to rate them as excellent. The ma- 
jority (97) thought their facilities were 
either good or fair, but 16 thought them en- 
tirely inadequate. Fifteen did not reply. 

Use of Pupils’ Materials. Most classes use 
pupils’ materials such as work books and 
notebooks in addition to audio-visual teach- 
ing aids. In 60 of the 120 places which sup- 
plied this information, the pupils are ex- 
pected to provide their own working ma- 
terials. Eleven did not answer. In 5 cases, 
they paid a fee to cover this expense. Thirty- 
one other places reported their pupils use 
such materials, but did not indicate who paid 
for them. Twenty reported that no such ma- 
terials were used. 

8. Community Opinion 

A page was left blank for the reporter to 
make any comments he desired regarding 
the program in his community. Seventeen 
did not avail themselves of this opportunity. 
The remainder may be grouped into favora- 
ble, unfavorable, and non-committal. It is to 
be noted that the majority (76) are sup- 
porting the program while 18 are opposed tc 
it. It is possible that some of the 17 not 
commenting may be classed in this latter 
category, but did not wish to commit them- 
selves. Twenty made such non-committal 
comments that they could not be classified 
as either opposed or favoring the program. 

B. Program of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints 

In seeking names for the mailing list to 
which to send the questionnaires, the Com- 
missioner of Education of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints was con- 
tacted for the names of his teachers. He 
generously offered to circularize the workers 
in his program, and sent in a report covering 
his findings for 109 “seminaries” conducted 
by his Church in the states of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 
These classes in weekday religious educa- 
tion meet in buildings constructed in close 
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proximity to the public schools from which 
the pupils are excused throughout the school 
day. These buildings compare most favorably 
with those of the public schools in equipment 
and facilities provided for the pupils.* Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the report of the 
program submitted by the Commissioner of 
Education. 
1. Organization and Finance 

As indicated, the reporter in this instance 
was the officer in charge of the total educa- 
tional program of his Church, the Commis- 
sioner of Education. The date of the meet- 
ing of the first class was given as 1912. 
Table 7 gives the total budget reported by 
the Commissioner of Education for the 109 
“seminaries,” broken down into its compo- 
nent parts. 


TABLE 7 
Total Yearly Budget for 109 Seminaries 


Item Amount 
BeINNIES 6s ss eee $552,000.00 
Administrative Expense ~~~ epee soc 34,000.00 
Repairs and Renovation of Buildings 38,000.00 
Maintenance of Buildings _________ ,000.00 
IS ee 13,100.00 

$697,100.00 


The Church itself supports the program 
with no aid from the public school funds. 
The local church pays 13 per cent of the 
cost, but the balance of 87 per cent is borne 
by the general church budget. 


2. Curriculum 


Titles of texts used were not listed, but it 
was reported that the content of the courses 
was Bible and church history. There are 
specific textbooks as well as workbooks 
placed in the hands of the pupils. All of the 
methods of teaching listed in the question- 
naire — study of text, discussion, projects, re- 
ports, and lectures— were checked as being 
used. There is no home study required. 
Three related activities were listed: worship 
services, Bible reading, and conducting pro- 
grams in the local churches. According to 
the 1949 Announcement of Program, the 
four year curriculum is as follows: First year, 
Old Testament; Second Year, New Testa- 
ment; Third year, Church History and Doc- 


*Announcement of Program. Latter-Day Saints 
Department of Education, Bulletin No. 3, 1949. 
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trine; Fourth year, Teacher Training, Priest- 
hood, Leadership, Missionary Training. 


3. Time Schedule 


But one type of time schedule was re- 
ported. All “seminary” classes meet five 
times a week. Pupils are excused from the 
regular public school schedule to attend 
classes held in “seminary buildings” near the 
public schools. The periods are 45 to 60 
minutes in length. 


4. Enrollment 


Pupils in any of the four high school 
grades are eligible to take the courses. The 
total number of pupils reached was reported 
as 21,430 and as 72 per cent of the 29,600 
eligible to take them. No information was 
given as to the increase or decrease of en- 
rollment over the years since the inception of 
the program. However, according to the 
1949 Announcement of Program, there has 
been a small but steady increase in enroll- 
ment over the last fifteen years. 

A variety of motivation for taking the 
course was reported. Credit toward gradua- 
tion, interest in the subject, and a desire to 
train for church work were all checked. 


5. Academic Credit 


Credit is granted toward graduation from 
the public high schools to pupils who take 
these courses. A maximum of one unit may 
be earned for the first two years’ work. The 
Church’s general board of education pre- 
sents a graduation diploma upon the satis- 
factory completion of three courses, accord- 
ing to the 1949 Announcement of Program, 
The questionnaire gave no information as to 
whether or not this credit was acceptable for 
college entrance, but the aforementioned bul- 
letin indicated that this depended upon the 
individual college. 

6. Staff 


Only professional religious education 
teachers are used in the “seminaries.” All 
of them are college graduates, and 143 serve 
full time while 11 are part time teachers. 
Twenty-seven of the full time workers hold 
a master’s degree, either M.A. or MS., and 
the remaining 116, a B.S. or AB. These 
teachers are accredited by the public educa- 
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tion authorities, and must meet the same 
requirements as public school teachers do to 
receive certification. 

Apparently, they are not expected to do 
other public school or community service, 
for no reply was made to these questions. 
They average 150 pupils per week, teaching 
25 periods. They teach nine months of the 
year, and are on a contract basis. 

The salary range for these teachers is from 
$2550.00 to $4350.00, and compares favor- 
ably with that of the corresponding public 
school teachers. In order to earn an increase, 
the teacher must have further experience 
and continue his graduate studies. In addi- 
tion to his basic salary, the teacher receives 
travel expense to conventions. There is a 
pension plan provided. However, he is not 
eligible for membership in the state pension 
plan for public school teachers. 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
Church is assisted in the administration of 
the program by a director-supervisor. They 
are responsible to the Board of Religious 
Education of their Church. The administra- 
tive duties of the Commissioner consist of 
three principal types of work: raising the 
extensive budget necessary to carry on the 
program, arranging the teachers’ contracts, 
and conducting other necessary business mat- 
ters. He is not charged with the supervision 
of teachers, for the director-supervisor has 
this responsibility. This latter official is 
expected to visit classes and plan teachers’ 
meetings as well. 

7. Housing and Equipment 


As previously indicated, the program of 
weekday religious education at the high 
school level of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints is conducted in specially 
constructed buildings in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the public schools. No changes 
have been made since 1948, when the United 
States Supreme Court rendered the opinion 
regarding the Champaign, Illinois weekday 
program. 

These buildings are equipped with visual 
aids, including blackboards, motion picture 
projectors and screens, still projectors, mo- 
tion picture films, slides, and filmstrips. 
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Wall pictures are also provided. Although 
radios, records, and record players are avail- 
able for all classes, audio aids are not used 
extensively. 

The library facilities are reported as be- 
ing good. There is no report as to whether 
special libraries are available for these classes 
or the public school libraries equipped to 
serve them. Libraries of the cooperating 
churches and of the ministers are not used at 
all, but the public library receives a limited 
use. Pupils’ workbooks and other equip- 
ment such as books, art materials, etc. are 
used, but no indication is given as to their 
source, whether the pupils provide their own 
materials or whether they are supplied free 
of charge. 


C. Program of the Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod 


The national office of the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod — also cooperated 
generously in making this study. The report 
following describes the work carried on un- 
der its auspices in about 200 communities. 
Although “Missouri” is in the official name 
of this Church, it is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. About 60 percent of its membership 
is in the Great Lakes region, according to 
our reporter. A few of these schools may 
have been reported individually in Part A 
of this Section, but the over-lapping is in- 
significant. Since the national office could 
not furnish figures covering some of the 
questions, the reported information was nec- 
essarily incomplete. However, the Depart- 
ments of the Division of Christian Education 
sponsoring this study have requested that it 
be included in the report despite its limited 
nature. 

1. Organization and Finance 


No date of origin is given regarding the 
beginning of these classes. The classes are 
sponsored by the local church and there 
seems to be no over-head supervision or 
direction, but each parish is responsible for 
its own program. No information was re- 
ported regarding budget or amounts spent 
on the program, other than that whatever is 
expended is cared for in the budget of the 
sponsoring local church. 
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2. Curriculum 

There is uniformity in curriculum con- 
tent, the following courses being prescribed: 
Freshman, New Testament History, by Wil- 
liam Arndt; Sophomore, Old Testament His- 
tory, by A. W. Klinck; Junior, Fundamental 
Christian Beliefs, by William Arndt; Senior, 
The Story of the Church by Theodore 
Meyer. 

The areas covered are Bible, church his- 
tory, and Christian ethics. Textbooks and 
pupils’ workbooks are used. Methods of 
teaching are varied: study of text, discussion, 
projects, reports, and lectures. Home study 
is required of the students. They must take 
pfe-tests, tests throughout the courses, and 
a final examination. The only related ac- 
tivity reported is that of Bible reading. 

3. Time Schedule 


Two different types of time schedules 
were reported as being common in the pro- 
gram, some classes meeting before school 
and others as a part of the regular public 
school schedule. All classes met only once 
each week for one hour periods. 


4. Enrollment 


No enrollment figures were given, and no 
percentages of students reached. It was in- 
dicated that the classes are open to all high 
school students who wish to enroll. Only 
one reason for enrolling is suggested, that of 
interest in the subject. 


5. Academic Credit 


No credit toward graduation is offered 
for these courses. 


6. Staff 


Ministers and professionally trained reli- 
gious education teachers do the teaching in 
this program. They are all college gradu- 
ates, and many of them have done graduate 
work. They hold either a B.S. in Education 
or a B.D. degree. They are required to be 
certified by the church authorities. In order 
to earn this certification, they must have 
graduated from an accredited training insti- 
tution of their Church or have been certi- 
fied after an examination. 

No information is given as to the duties 
of these teachers. They serve without pay, 
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but a pension plan is assured them by the 


denomination. They are not eligible for 
participation in the state’s pension plan. 

The administration and supervision is in 
the hands of the minister, and he is respon- 
sible to his congregation. The only duty 
listed as being strictly that of the admin- 
istrator is contacting the public school au- 
thorities. 

7. Housing and Equipment 

The housing of these classes is taken care 
of in two ways. Some of them meet in the 
educational buildings of the sponsoring 
church, but others meet in public school 
rooms. No rental is paid for the latter priv- 
ilege, and the reporter was not certain 
whether the practice had been questioned. 

Audio teaching aids are not available for 
these classes, but they do have blackboards 
and visual aids including both motion and 
still projectors. The libraries available are 
extensive. Special libraries are provided for 
these classes and in some cases, public school 
libraries are reported as being equipped to 
serve the religious education students. In 
addition, the pupils make some use of the 
ministers’ libraries and public libraries. 

No information is given about the use of 
pupils’ materials nor the source of their sup- 
ply if they are used. 


IV. Summary and Recommendations 
A. Summary 


While the study discovered three some- 
what different individual programs of week- 
day religious education at the high school 
level, it is clear that the basic pattern for all 
programs is the same. The 145 commu- 
nities reporting that they held Protestant 
Community Programs are scattered over 26 
states. However, considering the number of 
unreturned questionnaires as well as pro- 
grams reported whose existence could not 
be verified, it is quite possible that there are 
more programs in operation than here re- 
ported. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints reported 109 “seminaries” serving 6 
states where its influence is strong: Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Nevada. While this program is limited 
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geographically, it is reaching a larger num- 
ber of children, 21,430 as compared with 
13,284 pupils or 72 percent of those eligible 
as against 28.23 percent, than is the Protes- 
tant Community Group reporting. 

It is to be assumed that the Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod—reaches chil- 
dren in every state. In a letter accompany- 
ing the report submitted by the National 
Board for Parish Education of this Church, 
the statement was made, “Our organization 
is international, and has churches in every 
state of the United States with a member- 
ship of 1,700,000. Most of our educational 
aggression is at present on the West and 
East Coasts, but . . . at least 60 percent of 
our membership is in the Great Lakes area.” 
In addition to the 200 communities reported 
carrying on weekday religious education at 
the high school level, this church has a sys- 
tem of parochial schools. 

B. Problems to Be Faced 

Naturally, the problems of the movement 
differ with each community since local pro- 
grams are autonomous and there is no over- 
head control of the Protestant Community 
Programs. Problems related to the Protes- 
tant Community Program only are dealt with 
here. What may prove a problem in one 
city (discipline, for example) may not be 
raised in another. In one place it may be 
quite permissible for classes to meet in the 
public school buildings and be taught by a 
public school teacher; in another, it would 
be impossible. However, certain probler 
have appeared regularly in the reports :, 
disturbing community after community 
Those mentioned below are the most impor- 
tant ones. 

Time. The high school student is a busy 
person. Many of his activities demand that 
he spend time at school over and above that 
allotted to the regular schedule. This does 
not facilitate the use of so-called marginal 
or out-of-school time for the scheduling of 
courses in religious education. But whether 
they like it or not, some communities must 
depend upon after-school time because re- 
leased time is denied to them. More serious 
is the crowded schedule of required and 
elective subjects in certain schools which 
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makes it impossible for pupils to elect Bible 
and religious education courses. 

Finance. Another problem which many 
communities face is that of adequate finan- 
cial undergirding. Many are financially un- 
able to employ a professionally trained 
teacher and must ask already over-burdened 
ministers to assume this duty. In commu- 
nities where there are paid workers, financ- 
ing the program is still a problem. Teachers 
may have to wait upon the ability of the 
community to raise additional funds before 
an increase in salary may be granted. 

Administration. Where each church con- 
ducts its own program, the problems of ad- 
ministration may create many difficulties, 
even in places where there is a measure of 
success and the school authorities are co- 
Operative. Such programs are weak in or- 
ganization. Problems of public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers are multiplied. It 
is this type of program which calls forth the 
charge of divisiveness from opponents. 

Teachers. The problem of ministers 
teaching is faced in all communities except 
those where professional weekday religious 
education teachers are employed. It is to be 
acknowledged that if it is quite necessary 
to use ministers in teaching capacities, the 
older age group is the best place for them 
to serve. Usually, however, seminaries do 
not train their graduates in educational 
methods. The minister’s time and attention 
are already occupied with other responsi- 
bilities. If the job is to be well done, he, 
as any other teacher, must give extra time to 
study and preparation. He cannot expect 
to re-preach his $@pdav sermon! Disciplin- 


ary difficulties, of@!.ich so many teaching 
re waceable directly to 







ministers complai 
lack of training if™§ducational method. 
Curriculum. What to teach appears to be 
a major problem with workers in weekday 
religious education at the high school level. 
A large number of communities have been 
forced to create their own materials because 
they could not find suitable printed courses. 
The dearth of teaching materials is especially 
distressing to the more progressive commu- 
nities. Much of the available printed ma- 
terials are so conservative in their theologi- 
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cal approach as to be unsuitable for use in 
cooperative enterprises. The recent develop- 
ment of new courses for the senior high 
school grades in the Cooperative Series is 
most encouraging, however. 

What of the Future? The wide variation 
in practices discovered by the study, the 
range of quality of work from excellence 
equal to that of the public school to dis- 
couragingly shabby work, the differences in 
attitude of reporting communities toward 
the program, all point to the need for stand- 
atdization. There are many clubs and 
groups competing for the time and interest 
of high school youth. The increasing num- 
ber of required and elective courses offered 
to young people militates against their en- 
rollment in these classes. Inherent within 
all these problems, however, is the indiffer- 
ence of the high school pupil himself, his 
parents, and his church to this means of 
systematic religious instruction. 

These problems raise the question as to 
whether or not this type of weekday reli- 
gious education ought to be promoted by 
Protestantism. If this type of program is to 
succeed, it would seem that careful consider- 
ation should be given to the type of recom- 
mendations which follow. 

C. Recommendations 


It has not been the purpose of this study 
of weekday religious education at the high 
school level to evaluate the quality of the 
program. Indeed the limitations of the study 
as described in Section I have prohibited it. 
However, in the light of the basic problem 
indicated, consideration of the following 
recommendations for the Protestant Com- 
munity Programs is imperative. 

1. Standards must be adopted for week- 
day religious education at the high school 
level. Some states, Texas and North Caro- 
lina, for example, have already pioneered in 
this field as a result of the interest of public 
school authorities. 

2. National supervision of the program 
must be extended through the services of the 
Department of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion of the National Council. This recom- 
mendation does not imply- overhead regi- 
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mentation of the national movement, but a 
self-discipline on the part of local units to 
create and apply cooperatively developed 
standards. 


3. Cooperative administration at the lo- 
cal level should be extended. Programs have 
been most successful when local churches 
pool their resources and unite their efforts, 
thus relieving individual churches of the 
burden of providing separate classes for their 
own young people. In communities where 
lack of finances make it imperative for 
ministers to teach, an arrangement whereby 
cach one teaches for a specified period of 
time, so that all are not required to serve the 
entire year, is suggested. If such an agree- 
ment cannot be reached, it is necessary that 
the ministers meet often for discussion and 
planning in order to obtain a maximum of 


uniformity of content and teaching method. 


In communities where it does not already 
exist, it is recommended that a committee, 
board, or council of weekday religious edu- 
cation be organized to sponsor the program. 
In communities where there are councils of 
churches, it is recommended that a board or 
special committee be appointed to give guid- 
ance to the program. 

4. Increased moral and financial support 
should be given to this program. Where the 
program is an integral part of the public 
school curriculum and the public school is 
responsible for its financial support, churches 
must at least give moral support to and be 
actively interested in the program. For 
church-sponsored programs, the financial ex- 
penditure by the churches has been exceed- 
ingly small. It is therefore recommended 
that Protestants, through their national 
boards, as well as through local agencies, in- 
vestigate ways and means of undergirding 
such weekday religious education programs 
financially. 


5. More effective educational promo- 
tion of the program should be gwen. Stu- 
dents themselves are the best promoters of 
the weekday program. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance that the quality of 
the teaching be maintained at least at pub- 
lic school level to secure their interest and 
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support. However, there are additional 
means of promotion which communities 
ought to consider: announcements in local 
church bulletins and papers; the publicizing 
of the program through denominational 
youth publications and student-operated 
high school papers. It is therefore recom- 
mended that each community provide for a 
permanent committee on educational pro- 
motion in its sponsoring agency. 

6. Consideration should be given to ade- 
quate housing of classes. Where the pro- 
gram is a part of the public school curricu- 
lum, housing is not a problem. However, 
it would seem that church-sponsored classes 
should be housed outside of the public 
school building. If churches with adequate 
facilities are not within easy access, some 
other location must be secured. Some com- 
munities have erected special “chapels,” a 
few have used mobile classrooms, others, 
homes, lodge halls, etc. 

7. More advantageous scheduling of 
classes should be provided. With an in- 
creasing number of required subjects, the 
opportunity to elect religious education 
courses when they are offered decreases. 
Many high school students desiring to do so 
find it impossible to fit them into an al- 
ready crowded schedule. So-called free time 
is decreasingly available with the extension 
of extra-curricular activities so that it is be- 
coming more difficult to schedule church- 
sponsored activities during the week. There- 
fore, it is recommended that an agreement 
be reached between the public school and 
the church authorities for scheduling, in so 
far as possible, only electives or study pe- 
riods at the same time the Bible or religious 
education courses are offered. 

Further, it is recommended that if a five- 
times-a-week schedule for these classes is not 
possible, three meetings a week, or a num- 
ber equal to that granted to physical educa- 
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tion or music classes be provided. Many 
people feel that religious education is en- 
titled to as much attention as these non- 
credit activities scheduled or required in the 
regular program. 

8. Elective credit or some other form of 
recognition should be gwen to students who 
complete the courses. \t is expecting much 
from busy high school students to ask them 
to take courses for which no credit toward 
graduation is granced. If the school does 
not grant credit toward graduation, the 
agency sponsoring the program should ap- 
proach the public school authorities, point- 
ing out that member units of the various 
Associations of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools usually accept such elective credit 
toward college entrance. However, if the 
public school does not grant credit, it is 
recommended that the sponsoring agency 
arrange for a graduation ceremony with 
suitable recognition for those completing the 
courses offered. 

9. Weekday religious education teachers 
should be certified. It is recommended that 
qualified teachers be certified for teaching 
Bible and religious education, either by state 
departments of education or by state coun- 
cils of churches. It is further recommended 
that local communities not employ teachers 
who do not have such certificates. Gradua- 
tion from theological seminary ought not to 
be considered sufficient qualification for 
such certification, unless the teacher has had 
professional training in secondary educa- 
tional method. 

10. Adequate curriculum materials must 
be provided. Our study has shown a scarcity 
of good materials planned specifically for 
weekday religious education at the high 
school level. It is, therefore, recommended 
to the Cooperative Publication Association 
that it proceed with all speed to publish the 
courses now projected for these classes. 
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Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and material in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 25, 1951. 


I. ABSTRACTS RELATING TO 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND THEORY 


One of the central problems in under- 
standing the development of personality is 
essentially determining how the child gets his 
culture. In other words how do the values 
offered by the culture become part of the 
personality of the growing child? The two 
abstracts below refer to this problem. 


261. MATHEWS, W. MASON. SOCIAL VALUES 
AND RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT. J. soc. 
Issues, 1949, 5(4), 47-49. — To investigate value 
interiorization one must study the normal as well 
as the deviant family. To promulgate democratic 
values, one must emphasize inner security and 
living harmoniously within the social norms. Help- 
ing parents and teachers to better adjustment will 
speed this process. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


274. TITIEV, MISCHA. CULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT AND THE INTERIORIZATION OF SOCIAL 
VALUES. J. soc. Issues, 1949, 5(4), 44-46. — Be- 
sides the problem of interiorization of values in 
the process of socialization of the child, there is 
also the problem of adaptation to the specific 
norms of a society in the manner determined by 
the culture. To handle all the complex problems 
of socialization requires knowledge of biological, 
sociological and cultural disciplines. — L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


The next abstract does not refer to new re- 
search but rather to a review of the studies on 
resemblance within the family. This also 
throws light on the question of how the 
child gets his values. 

1079. ROFF, MERRILL. (U. Minnesota, Min-) 
néapolis.) INTRA-FAMILY RESEMBLANCES IN 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS, J. Psychol., 1950, 
30, 199-227. — 39 studies are reviewed on intra- 
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family resemblances in personality characteristics, 
in an attempt to estimate the extent to which de- 
velopmental outcome can be predicted from ap- 
praisals of the same characteristics in other mem- 
bers of the family. The reviewer concludes: “Sig- 
nificant resemblance has been reported for all char- 
acteristics reviewed, and resemblance high enough 
to be of predictive importance has been found for 
many.” Typical conclusions are: resemblance of 
both sons and daughters to mothers may be higher 
than that to fathers when children are immature, 
but this difference will not be found at maturity; 
daughters tend to resemble both parents more than 
do sons on measures of attitude and opinion, and 
perhaps on some other variables; there is no indica- 
tion for any variable that mother-son or father- 
daughter resemblance is greater than that for other 
pairings. 39 references. —R. W. Husband. 


A persistent methodological difficulty in 
studying personality and character has been 
the appearance of what appeared to be de- 
cided inconsistencies within the personality. 
The abstracts which follow attempt to analyze 
the factors which bring about consistency and 
inconsistency. 


992. CHEIN, IsIDOR. THE PROBLEM OF IN- 
CONSISTENCY: A RESTATEMENT. J. soc. Issues, 
5(3), 52-61.— Inconsistent behavior, not to be 
confused with unlawful, unpredictable or incom- 
prehensible behavior, may be only inconsistent on 
the surface or really inconsistent after further 
examination. Real inconsistency may arise because 
of differing sets of environmental or personal de- 
terminants, and to be consistent requires support- 
ing skills and generalizable learning. From these 
hypothetical principles research topics arise, such 
as the relation between responses regarded as con- 
sistent, individual differences in consistency, and 
the relation of consistent behavior to educational or 
socio-economics status. Useful rules for practi- 
tioners follow, e.g., how to use inconsistent be- 
havior to improve intergroup relations. —L. M. 
Hanks, Jr 






































993. DEUTSCH, MORTON. THE DIRECTIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR: A FIELD-THEORETICAL APPROACH 
TO UNDERSTANDING OF INCONSISTENCIES. J. soc. 
Issues, 1949, 5(3), 43-51.— Consistent behavior 
is a series of acts moving toward a common goal. 
Psychological inconsistences arise in cases where 
goals conflict, where knowledge or skill is inade- 
quate, or where motion toward a goal is unrecog- 
nized. Societal inconsistency is another factor con- 
tributing to psychological inconsistency. —L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


998. GREENACRE, PHYLLIS. A GENETIC AP- 
PROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF INCONSISTENCY IN 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES. J. soc. Issues, 1949, 5(3), 
19-26. — Inconsistency, being the common fea- 
ture of unconscious emotional states, arises as dif- 
fusion, displacement, social contagion and substi- 
tution of emotions. These reactions stem from un- 
due strain on the growing organism and, because 
of this, lack of adequate controls. The consistency 
or inconsistency of interpersonal relations is a func- 
tion not so much of the particular stimulus as of 
the total conscious and unconscious organismic re- 
sponse. — L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1018. HYMAN, HERBERT. INCONSISTENCIES 
AS A PROBLEM IN ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT. J. 
soc. Issues, 1949, 5(3), 28-42. — Inconsistency be- 
tween test and behavior is to be expected because 
tests attempt to measure attitudes out of social con- 
text and aside from their setting among other at- 
titudes. To overcome these defects tests should 
be designed for particular responses in a particular 
setting, taking into consideration as many as possi- 
ble of the effects of such factors as loaded questions 
and anonymity of response. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


II. SOCIAL ISSUES 


Probably no social issue has greater sig- 
nificance than the problem of prejudice and 
the means of overcoming it effectively. The 
study abstracted below suggests factors which 
determine whether contact will be effective 
in reducing prejudice in a camp setting. 


312. MUSSEN, PAUL H. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) SOME PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
RELATED TO CHANGES IN CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD NEGROES. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1950, 
45, 423-441. — The racial attitudes of 106 white 
boys were measured before and after intimate con- 
tact with Negroes at an interracial camp for 4 
weeks. Methods used included the Horowitz Faces 
test, TAT, social adjustment reports, and interview 
data. It was found that intimate contact in itself 
did not insure a decrease in prejudice. “Whether 
a child increases or decreases in prejudice follow- 
ing such an experience seems to be related to his 
personality structure and whether or not the camp 
Situation is felt to be a rewarding one.” 20 refer- 
ences. — H. P. David. 


In the present age of propaganda precise 
knowledge of the use of the less restricted 
avenues of communication has important 


SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 
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implications. The following study of public 
library users demands attention in this con- 


nection. 


334. CAMPBELL, ANGUS, AND METZNER, 
CHARLES A. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor. ) PUBLIC 
USE OF THE LIBRARY AND OTHER SOURCES OF IN- 
FORMATION. Ann Arbor, Michigan: U. Michigan, 
Institute of Social Research, 1950, vii, 76p. $2.00 
—1151 individuals selected by an area sampling 
method to represent the total population were in- 
terviewed concerning their use of the public library 
and other media of mass communication. The 
data indicate that the public libraries serve a highly 
selected minority characterized in part by higher 
education, higher economic status, and residence 
distance in relation to a library. Library users and 
even more, persons falling in the heavy book read- 
ing group tend to use other means of communica- 
tion as newspapers, magazines, radio, and movies 
to a similar high degree. A higher proportion of 
the population utilized other means of communi- 
cation than used books. —C. M. Louttit. 


When a psychiatric technique gets pub- 
licity through such media as the commercial 
film, it is usually worthwhile to get a profes- 
sional evaluation of it. The following study 
indicates that “truth serum” is a mythical 
substance. 


464. GERSON, MARTIN J. (125 E. 84th St., 
New York), « VICTOROFF, VICTOR M. EXPERI- 
MENTAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE VALIDITY OF 
CONFESSIONS OBTAINED UNDER SODIUM AMYTAL 
NARCOsIS. J. clin. Psychopath., 1948, 3, 359-475. 
— 17 soldiers who were proved guilty of antisocial 
behavior, but who refused to acknowledge their 
guilt, were experimentally investigated to deter- 
mine whether they would confess under sodium 
amytal narcosis. Each soldier was studied in rela- 
tion to his total developmental pattern. The find- 
ings indicate that the validity of confessed material 
may be seriously limited by fantasies and delusions 
which are indistinguishable from truth. Therefore, 
the authors suggest that there is no such thing as 
“truth serum.” —G. A. Muench. 


The five studies abstracted below provide 
suggestive material on the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. 


469. JONES, HOWARD. (Monyhull Residen- 
tial Special Sch., Birmingham, Eng.) GROUP SEN- 
TIMENT AND DELINQUENCY. Ment. Hizh., Lond., 
1948. 8, 41-44.— Young delinquents are quite 
often ultra-social rather than anti-social, and they 
faithfully reflect in their behavior the attitudes of 
the groups to which they belong. These groups are 
the family and the juvenile gangs. Attempts to 
dissipate the gangs are seen as hopeless and sug- 
gestions are made as to how youth leaders can 
utilize them. The problem of low parental stand- 
ards must be approached on a neighborhood basis. 
Groups of adults should be encouraged to discuss 
urgent local problems, including delinquency. — 
G. E. Copple. 
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470. McC.usky, Howarp Y. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor). HOw COMMUNITY AGENCIES MAY 
HELP WITH PROBLEMS OF DELINQUENCY. In 
Henry, N. B., The 47th yearbook of the NSSE, 
Part I..., (see 25: 468), 191-213. — Considera- 
tion is made of the community’s task in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency with suggestions 
for a positive program. Included in the program 
are adult education, collection of statistical data 
on the health, status and care of the community’s 
youth, strengthening of the youth service organiza- 
tions, controlling harmful community influences, 
aid in the securing of favorable types of employ- 
ment, and the location of vulnerable youths ap- 
proaching delinquent behavior. Community re- 
sources available for these activities are listed with 
suggestions for initiating such a program. — R. D. 
Weitz. 


471. OJEMANN, RALPH H. (State U. of Iowa, 
Iowa City.) HOW TO WORK WITH PARENTS IN 
PREVENTING DELINQUENCY. In Henry, N. B., The 
47th yearbook of the NSSE, Part 1..., (see 25: 
468), 172-190] — Delineated herein are plans for 
working with (1) parents of the delinquent child 
and (2) parents before the child becomes delin- 
quent. In any plan of the former, insight into the 
parental behavior, a very careful analysis of the 
child’s problem and the conditions that give rise 
to it, and the realization that working with parents 
is essentialiy a process of guiding the parent’s 
learning, must be included. The author points to 
the value of laying a foundation for parenthood at 
school level, supplemented by an effective adult 
education program.—D. E. Walton. 


474. STRANG, RUTH. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York). PREVENTION OF DELIN- 
QUENCY THROUGH GUIDED GROUP EXPERIENCE. 
In Henry, N. B., The 47th yearbook of the NSSE, 
Part I (see 25: 468), 66-99. — Guided 
group experience suggested as an aid to prevention 
of delinquency since development is affected by the 
every day experiences to the individual. Types of 
group work for the various age levels are discussed 
and suggestions for group work with those who 
have started on the road to delinquency are given. 
17 references. — R. D. Weitz. 


The question of what factors go to make 
a happy old age has become fairly pressing 
recently. The study indicated here provides 
some interesting clues. 


981. HAVIGHURST, R. J., & SHANAS, E. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) ADJUSTMENT TO RETIREMENT. 
Sociol. Soc. Res., 1950, 34, 169-176. — A study of 
a group of retired government workers and profes- 
sional men in Washington, D. C., who had formed 
an organization known as the “Fossils.” The atti- 
tudes expressed by this group of men were gen- 
erally favorable and indicative of good adjustment 
as compared with the attitudes of other retired 
groups studied by the writers. It was the purpose 
of this study to learn why the “Fossils” presented 
such a good picture of adjustment when compared 
with other groups. Data were gathered by means 
of an open-end questionnaire on “Life After 55.” 
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Four factors for the groups’ good adjustment as 
revealed on the questionnaire are suggested: (1) 
financial security, (2) late retirement, (3) good 
living arrangements, (4) sampling bias.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


III. ABSTRACTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE 
IN GUIDING PARENTS 


The two titles which follow belong to a 
Parent-Teacher series. This series has several 
advantageous features: (1) the basic ideas 
are expressed clearly in everyday language; 
(2) the tone gives parents reassurance; (3) 
the physical layout which includes cartoons 
and the brevity of each one encourages the 
busy parent to take time out to read them. 


259. HUNNICUTT, C. W. (Syracuse U., 
N. Y.) ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., 1949. 52 p. 60 c.— Adults frequently 
experience difficulty in coping with the innumera- 
ble questions of children. In the interest of proper 
development it is necessary to appreciate the func- 
tions of the various kinds of questioning; in par- 
ticular, the relation between questions and learn- 
ing: must be recognized. The role of parents is 
highlighted in this discussion which presents practi- 
cal guidance in the techniques of answering chil- 
dren’s questions. The responsibility of the class- 
room teacher is also pointed out.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


260. LETTON, MILDRED CELIA. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) YOUR CHILD'S LEISURE TIME. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., 1949. 52 p. 60 c.— The object of this pam- 
phlet is to guide parents in the formation of the 
appropriate attitude toward their children’s leisure 
activities as fundamental to sound parent-child re- 
lationships. The individual nature of leisure time 
problems is pointed out and the effect of age dif- 
ferences is noted. Various types of group and in- 
dividual activities are discussed. Illustrations. — 
R. C. Strassburger. 


The study abstracted here shows the way in 
which literature reflects the values in family 
life. 


320. FisHer, HELEN H. (Kimball School, 
Washington, D.C.) FAMILY LIFE IN CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE. Elem. School, J., 1950, 50, 516- 
520. — Analysis of all references to the family life 
of the main child character in 43 children’s books 
was undertaken to determine the utility of such 
literature in education for family living. Parent- 
child warmth appeared in every story, with praise 
and approval and conversational companionship 
being most frequently manifested. All of the 
stories likewise fostered independence, though in 
varying degrees, most frequently being parental ac- 
ceptance of the child’s behavior. The books ana- 
lyzed were brought to present realistically demo- 
cratic family life, and to contain rich source ma- 
terial for family-life education. — G. H. Johnson. 
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Christian Education in a Democracy. By FRANK 
E. GAEBELEIN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. ix + 305 pages. $4.00. 

This book is the report of a committee appointed 
by the National Association of Evangelicals to 
study the philosophy and practice of Christian 
education. It begins with a discussion of the plight 
of the modern world and goes ahead to deal with 
a wide range of problems in the field of Christian 
education. 

The book is presented as a “manifesto, not a 
mere dispassionate survey. On controversial ques- 
tions it take sides” (p. 18). It proposes to present 
the point of view of conservative or orthodox 
Christianity as over against the liberal point of 
view, and to draw the lines and present the differ- 
ences between the two. If it does so adequately, 
then one who is familiar with the middle of the 
road and the liberal point of view cannot but be 
surprised at the large areas of functional agreement 
between these differing points of view. 

In the book much is made of the differences be- 
tween the point of view of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals and the rest of Christian edu- 
cation. It is stated that the National Association 
of Evangelicals represents a minority point of view 
(pp. 18, 19), and the reader is prepared for some- 
thing startlingly different. This something that is 
“startlingly different” does not emerge, however. 
Instead, a point of view is presented with which 
most of those interested in Christian education, 
except the more extreme naturalists, would, in the 
main, agree. Differences and points of disagree- 
ment there are, of course, but if the book ade- 
quately represents the point of view of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, there are not as many 
of these as might be expected. This reviewer, for 
instance, is not much more in disagreement with 
this statement than he is with the similar pre- 
sentation of the Commission to Re-Study Christian 
Education of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education; although, the points of disagree- 
ment are different. 

This lack of difference and disagreement can be 
illustrated by the statement regarding the founda- 
tions of Christian education presented in chapter 
two. Granted that this chapter adequately repre- 
sents the point of view of the National Association 
of Evangelicals, it must be said that it does not 
present a point of view that is widely at variance 
with that held by many Christian educators. What 
is so unique and so much a minority point of view 
about believing that man is a sinner in need of 
regeneration; that God is an omnipotent, transcen- 
dent creator of the universe who loves his children; 
that Jesus Christ is “the One sent to earth to mani- 
fest God in human form” (p. 27); and that eternal 
life, which is a quality of life as well as continued 
existence (p. 35), is the possession of those who 
belong to Christ” (p. 27)? 

As the reader moves from these theological 
matters to the sections dealing with their implica- 
tions for Christian education in a democracy, this 
same lack of difference between the main stream 
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of Christian education in the United States and 
the point of view of the National Association of 
Evangelicals continues to be apparent. Who would 
deny that “A Christian educational institution must 
be built upon a thorough-going Christian philoso- 
phy of education” (p. 43); and that it “must have 
a faculty thoroughly committed to its distinctive 


philosophy” (p. 46)? Who would deny that the 
public school is largely secular and that the re- 
sponsibility for religious instruction cannot be com- 
mitted to it? Who would disagree that the inde- 
pendent Christian school has a vital function to 
perform and that such a school is not adequately 
Christian just because it has a department of reli- 
gion and a regular chapel service? Who would 
deny the assertion that the church has an educa- 
tional function and that the traditional Sunday 
school has not been adequate or that Christian 
homes are essential to Christian education? 


This lack of disagreement between the main 
stream of Christian education in the United States 
and the point of view presented in this book is 
present not only with respect to broad statements 
such as have been cited but with respect to the 
implementation of these ideas. What Christian 
educator would not agree that grace at meals is 
important (p. 247) and that the Bible and prayer 
should have a vital place in a Christian home 
(p. 246)? Who would not agree that there is 
much room for improvement in methodology (p. 
284)? And so it goes in relation to most of the 
items suggested in the book. Most Christian edu- 
cators would agree that they are to be desired. 

There is one basic disagreement between the 
point of view represented by this volume and the 
main stream of the Christian education movement. 
It is not so much stated as it is implicit in the text 
and in the reason for the existence of the National 
Association of Evangelicals. It is difficult to state 
in a way that is fair to the National Association of 
Evangelicals. Perhaps it can best be pointed up by 
saying that the basic point of disagreement is the 
exclusive view of the Christian faith held by those 
who find their fellowship in the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals. The main stream of Christian 
education in the United States seeks to be inclusive. 
It seeks to follow the basic Protestant principle of 
granting the right of each individual to study his 
Bible and arrive at his own conclusions. As a re- 
sult, it includes in its organizational fellowship 
persons and groups of widely differing points of 
view about the Bible, the nature of God, man, 
Jesus, and other aspects of belief. There are peo- 
ple in it who cherish all of the beliefs emphasized 
by the National Association of Evangelicals as well 
as those who hold to the points of view so vigor- 
ously condemned by it. The only blot on its record 
in this connection, as far as its organizational life 
is concerned, is its failure to make room for the 
Unitarians. At this point it has failed to be in- 
clusive — has failed to be true to the basic Protes- 
tant principle it espouses. 

In contrast, the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals excludes those who do not agree. Any who 
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do not believe that Jesus is God are not Christians 
(p. 14), and are excluded. That this criterion 
would have excluded many of the earliest Chris- 
tians who did not believe that Jesus was God, but 
a man anointed by God to usher in the kingdom 
(1 Cor. 15:24-28), does not seem to matter. Any 
who accept the findings of the literary and histor- 
ical study of the Bible, and recognize man’s part in 
its writing, are excluded (p. 15). That this would 
likely exclude Martin Luther, who declared the 
Epistle of James to be a “right strawy epistle,” does 
not matter. Only those who believe in “personal 
union with Christ; the Trinity; the fallen condi- 
tion of man; Christ’s atonement for sin; salvation 
by faith, not by works and regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit” (p. 15); and it might be added, who 
interpret these matters as do those now in the As- 
sociation, are within the fold. This exclusiveness 
is the basic difference. 

There are many points at which this reviewer 
disagrees with this book. He does not feel that 
public schools are as hopeless when it comes to 
fostering moral and spiritual values as it is sug- 
gested they are; although, he agrees wholeheartedly 
that in a democracy they cannot and should not 
teach a particular faith. He is not enthusiastic 
about the desirability of parochial or independent 
schools as an antidote for the secularism of the 
public schools. He does not agree that “a univer- 
sity with a philosophical base broad enough to 
accommodate all shades of doctrine is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable” (p. 287). He doesn’t agree 
that the center and unifying factor of education 
should be a body of content — not even the con- 
tent of the Bible. These disagreements have not 
been emphasized because the writer has been pri- 
marily interested in this book as a report of the 
point of view of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals as over against the point of view of the 
main stream of Christian education as represented 
by the Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. While this volume is 
not presented as such it can hardly be viewed as 
anything other than an answer to the report made 
several years ago by the Commission to Re-Study 
Christian Education, of the International Council 
of Religious Education. Viewing the book in this 
light, this reviewer is amazed because he finds him- 
self not much more critical of this report than he 
was of the one which came from the International 
Council. He is amazed at the large areas of func- 
tional agreement between the two reports, and 
even between the reports and himself. Differences 
there are, of course, but they are so largely a mat- 
ter of theological language and of emphases that is 
seems tragic that two organizations and two re- 
ports are necessary.— Myron Taggart Hopper, 
Professor of Religious Education, The College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
es eS 


Systematic Theology. Vol. 1. By PAUL TILLICH. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
xi + 300 pages. $5.00. 

The distinguished author of this volume was, 
before Hitler’s rise to power, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Frankfurt, Germany and is now Professor 
of Philosophical Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. His Systematic Theology 
has long been awaited with unusual interest. 
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It is generally preferable to review a two-volume 
work after the whole has become available, but in 
this instance the work is not expected to be com- 
pleted for a considerable time so it is fitting that 
some appraisal should be made now of the portion 
published. This consists of the Introductioa, Part 
One on “Reason and Revelation” and Part Two on 
“Being and God.” 

In contrast both to the Barthian isolation of 
theology from philosophy and, on the other hand, 
to the subjecting of theology to philosophical 
norms of judgment, Tillich adopts the “method of 
correlation.” Philosophy, he maintains, is an ex- 
ceedingly important and valuable discipline, rais- 
ing as it does great, searching questions regarding 
our existence. But philosophy, he says, is unable 
to answer these questions. Consequently we are 
driven to revelation, where, alone, the answers are 
to be found. 

As described, this method seems simple enough. 
As used, it is extremely complex and subtle. 
“Revelation is the manifestation of what concerns 
us ultimately.” The character of the concern, as 
defined by the philosophical questions, turns out 
to determine, in very large measure, the content 
of what is admitted as revelation. The philosoph- 
ical formulations of the questions are highly 
sophisticated and original. Although there is 
much use of Biblical and other traditional Chris- 
tian terminology, the doctrines taught in this vol- 
ume have little more than verbal connection with 
the historic traditions. 

God is “the ground of being,” though God is 
not a being. The existence of God is not subject 
to proof since, on the one hand, it can hardly be 
doubted that there is a ground of being and, on 
the other hand, God does not “exist.” To attempt 
a proof of God’s existence is thus to attempt some- 
thing altogether needless, but also something which 
falsifies the reality of God. As for attempts to 
prove that the ground of being is a thinking, pur- 
posive person, such attempts cannot be successful. 
The idea that God is a Person is near the truth 
but it misses the mark. The truth, Tillich be- 
lieves, is that God is neither a Person nor anything 
subpersonal, but rather the ground of both the per- 
sonal and the impersonal. In expounding this doc- 
trine the author comes very close to the vague 
pantheisms of the East. 

In God are said to be combined the “abyss,” 
the mysterious, infinite potentiality of being, itself 
non-being (the me on of the Greeks) and the 
Logos, the meaning or intelligibility of being. It 
is the Logos of God which makes possible the hu- 
man knowledge of God and yet the Logos mani- 
fests not merely itself but the abyss as well. God 
as manifested “in himself, in creation, in the his- 
tory of revelation, in the final revelation, in the 
Bible, in the words of the church and her mem- 
bers” is “the mystery of the divine abyss express- 
ing itself through the divine Logos” and “this is 
the meaning of the symbol, ‘Word of God.’” 
(p. 159). 

The first volume of Tillich’s Systematic Theol- 
ogy is exceedingly illuminating in many interpre- 
tations of the great thinkers of the past and a few 
contemporaries and in critical comments concern- 
ing them. His work has extraordinary value as 
@ persistent warning against over-simplification. 
On the other hand, the “method of correlation” 


























seems to have permitted the author to give his own 
answers to the questions raised without much sup- 
porting evidence of any kind, whether from Chris- 
tian tradition, the Scriptures or constructive philo- 
sophical argument. Moreover, he does not answer 
clearly the questions which are of greatest concern 
to the man seeking existentially to know God. “Is 
God aware when I call upon Him?” “Does He 
care?” “Has He a purpose for me?” “Does He act 
purposively at all?” Some such questions are dealt 
with but answered equivocally. Others are not 
even raised. 

A theology which is to be the basis of Christian 
education and preaching is not necessarily required 
to be written in language intelligible to the tech- 
nically untrained, since translation into simpler 
terms can be accomplished by others. But it does 
need, at its own chosen level of discussion, to treat 
more clearly and convincingly the issues of deep- 
est concern in practical religion. Another volume 
is yet to come. It may be hoped that it will attain 
greater clarity regarding such matters. But it is 
hard to see how that end can be attained without 
a radical change of method and the contradiction 
of much in the present volume. — L. Harold De- 
Wolf, Professor of Systematic Theology, Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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The Teaching of Religion in American Higher 
Education. Edited by CHRISTIAN GAUss [and 
others]. New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1951. viii + 158 pages. $2.75. 

Liberal Learning and Religion. Edited by AMOS 
N. WILDER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. xi + 338 pages. $3.75. 

It has suddenly become popular to write about 
the place of religion in higher education. Until 
the last decade or so, the treatment of religion in 
the colleges was usually confined to a chapter, and 
that a pretty innocuous one, in general studies of 
the college scene. But recently, and especially 
since the end of World War II, an increasing num- 
ber of administrators and scholars of various dis- 
ciplines have tackled the problem seriously. These 
two books are the latest and among the best that 
have appeared. 

The names of those responsible for these sym- 
posia indicate the height and breadth of com- 
petence enlisted in the struggle to give religion 
its rightful consideration. Each book was planned 
by a small committee, with Albert C. Outler, then 
of Yale and now of Southern Methodist University, 
serving on both. Besides him and the respective 
editors, named above, the committee members 
were: for Teaching, Theodore M. Greene, John 
M. Moore, John C. Schroeder, George F. Thomas 
and Robert Ulich; and for Liberal Learning, Roger 
Hazelton, John A. Hutchison, Seymour A. Smith 
and Gregory Vlastos. Undoubtedly the high calibre 
of these two committees, as well as the ability of 
the writers of individual chapters, many of whom 
will be named below, explains the usefulness which 
each book possesses. 

But not in equal measure. Teaching is shorter, 
less ambitious and in spots less well informed than 
Liberal Learning. Its title suggests an interest al- 
most exclusively in the instruction of religion, 
whereas only one of its five chapters, by Kenneth 
Morgan, Chaplain at Colgate, deals solely with 
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teaching. The committee recognized the necessity 
of broadening its concern to include “a critical 
analysis of the situation in higher education” in 
general, and of educational theory in particular. 
But because it spreads out it invites a comparison 
with the fuller treatment in Liberal Learning, and 
comes off the worse for the parallel. Since their 
purposes turned out to be so closely similar, it is 
a shame that the two committees, both fostered 
in different ways by the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education and the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, did not combine forces. 


Yet Teaching will prove helpful. Morgan’s 
chapter, paralleling “The Teaching of Religion” 
in Liberal Learning, by Virginia Corwin of Smith 
College, gives practical advice about courses in re- 
ligion and attendant problems. The introductory 
essay by Christian Gauss, Dean Emeritus of Prince- 
ton, furnishes a brief background, sound as far as 
it goes. The concluding chapter is of interest not 
so much because of what it says— for it tries to 
handle too many controversial matters in too short 
a space — but use in it a state university pres- 
ident, J. Hillis Miller of Florida, puts himself firm- 
ly on record as to the importance of religion in 
higher education. 

The meat of the book is in the two chapters, 
“The Meaning of Liberal Education,” by Robert 
Ulich, Professor of Education at Harvard, and “The 
Present Religious Situation in Higher Education,” 
by Howard Jefferson, President of Clark. Ulich 
and Jefferson together make an excellent one-two 
punch for your faculty colleagues who are “ad- 
herents of relativism, utilitarianism, scientism, and 
pragmatism” (see Ulich’s discussion) or possess 
attitudes of indifference or hostility to religion, 
based generally on ignorance (see Jefferson). 
Here, too, is constructive analysis: the values of a 
truly liberal education are carefully identified, and 
the consonance between these values and those 
of religion are made clear. If you want to open 
the minds of your academic associates to the rele- 
vance, the indispensability, of religion for higher 
education, and know they won’t read much, give 
them these two chapters. 

But if they'll take a fuller tonic, give them Lzb- 
eral Learning. Like any symposium it is of course 
unequal in workmanship and ap Not every- 
one can write as well as Willard L. Sperry, Dean 
of the Divinity School at Harvard, who provides a 
useful discussion of “Worship in an Academic 
Community.” Not everyone can think as clearly 
as Mildred McAfee Horton, whose analysis of 
“Academic Freedom” is superb — its “nature and 
importance,” the “threats to its existence,” “‘its 
preservation,” and especially “its sure foundation.” 
Let non-theistic “liberals” ponder carefully her 
argument that “the possibility of academic free- 
dom rests fundamentally on a religious insight.” 

Moreover, some chapters seem not to belong, 
though they are so uniformly well done that the 
reader is glad to have them even if their relevance 
for higher education is not immediately apparent. 
And indirectly, they are pertinent. Gregory Vlastos 
shows that prophetic “Religion and Democracy” 
are fundamental to each other, not glibly as is too 
often done by liberal Christians, but carefully and 
sensitively, so as to furnish sound and applicable 
insights to college folk. In his chapter, “Psycho- 
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therapy, Religion, and the Achievement of Self- 
hood,” Rollo May properly makes even less effort 
to relate his subject to the college scene, but his 
conclusions will both strengthen and inform those 
who believe that religion and education go hand 
in hand. 

For one more quibble: As a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Council and a grateful beneficiary of the 
Hazen Foundation I was embarrassed at the extent 
to which each came in for mention. Thornton 
Merriam’s introductory chapter gives the rest of 
the book an excellent send-off, hitting the right 
high spots in the story of “Religion in Higher 
Education Through the Past Twenty-Five Years”; 
but the Danforth Foundation, the Student Christian 
Movement, and various denominational and other 
agencies have wrought some of the changes, too. 
And Patrick Murphy Malin’s delightful analysis 
of the National Council might have been less sub- 
ject to misunderstanding by non-Council people if 
it had been an Appendix rather than the last chap- 
ter. If such things are to be said out loud, they 
better be said by someone in the fold. 

The book has its great value in the unwilling- 
ness of its contributors to peck at the fringes of 
the religious problem, coupled with their determi- 
nation to deal with the fundamental “presupposi- 
tions, criteria and values” of higher education. In 
the Editor’s Foreword Amos Wilder is spokesman 
for their common faith: “We believe that the 
perspectives and values of our religious tradition 
have an indispensable role to play in liberal learn- 
ing, in the academic disciplines and in the academic 
community.” As the chapters unfold that con- 
viction becomes contagious, for your reviewer finds 
it impossible to imagine any dissenter so incorrigi- 
ble as to fail to be, if not “converted,” at least “al- 
most persuaded.” 

Four chapters make up a telling section on the 
relevance of religion for “The Academic Curricu- 
lum” in general. Edwin Aubrey of the University 
of Pennsylvania writes on “Scientia, Scientific 
Method, and Religion”; Roger Shinn of Heidel- 
berg College, on “Religious Faith and the Task 
of the Historian”; Douglas Knight of the English 
Department at Yale, on “Religious Implications in 
the Humanities”; and Walter Muelder, Dean of 
the Boston University School of Theology, on 
“Norms and Valuations in Social Science.” Each 
in his own way gives a frank, yet good-tempered 
exposure of the poverty of the relativists, the 
mechanists, the positivists and other anti-religion- 
ists of our day. And this is done not by anathema 
but by analysis. Each concludes not with a supine 
plea that religion be “recognized” but with a bold 
and buttressed contention that the several subject 
matters cannot themselves be adequately studied 
without calling at some points, though only at the 
proper points, upon the insights of religion. 

For example, in his handling of the difficult 
problem of science, Aubrey shows successively how 
“science can no longer carry on in isolation” from 
the rest of education or from the culture in gen- 
eral, and how “the scientific enterprise has its own 
presuppositions” as to what is “real” and as to how 
“reliable ‘\nowledge is gained.” Moreover, he 
points out that the self-critical scientist “realizes 
that there are other dimensions of meaning . 
than those with which he is properly preoccupied, ” 
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that his research calls for a kind of “ascetic disci- 
pline” and that “scientific method is thus a process 
of abstraction” which “in turn limits the scope of 
the validity of scientific method.” “In consequence 
a tension is set up between this limited, special- 
ized function of science and the demands of in- 
tegrated social and educational experience.” 

Then science needs “a more comprehensive per- 
spective” which it alone cannot offer but which re- 
ligion can. Thus the problem today is not the old 
one of trying to harmonize the two. “It is rather 
that of bringing science into relation to the depth 
of human experience, the fullest conceivable 
breadth of view of the world with which both 
deal, and the most remote relevant implications 
for the destiny of the human race.” Aubrey con- 
tends, therefore, “that religion serves to maintain 
the integrity of science itself,” — and all scientists 
will follow the trend of his argument to their 
profit. 

In another section dealing with the broader 
concerns of “The Academic Community,” in which 
are placed the previously noted essays of Miss Cor- 
win, Mrs. Horton and Dean Sperry, two other 
chapters call for special mention: “Liberal Learning 
and Religion in the American College,” by Victor 
Butterfield, President of Wesleyan University, and 
“Religion and the Mind of the University,” by 
Bernard Loomer, Dean of the Divinity School at 
Chicago. Neither spends foolish time in pointing 
with pride. The scene and mind of the university 
are rotten; many things are to blame, including 
religion as it is often practiced on the campus. 
But underlying both chapters is the belief, cogently 
expressed, that a recovery of moral and religious 
conviction is fundamental to finding the way out. 

This is no less the position of the whole book, 
of both books. The task is large, as both volumes 
know. It is much more than, though it calls for, 
instituting courses and developing programs, again 
as both volumes know. For, as Teaching says and 
Liberal Learning reiterates with greater force, the 
whole of higher education must become informed 
with a religious purpose and oriented toward a 
religious goal. The appearance of these symposia 
is itself a source of confidence that the task is being 
well begun. — Merrimon Cuninggim, Dean, Per- 
kins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
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The Christian in Philosophy. By J. V. LANGMEAD 
CASSERLEY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 266 pages. $2.75. 

In a generation where many philosophers con- 
sider it wishful thinking to be religious, and many 
preachers consider it “impractical” to be philo- 
sophical (or theological), this book serves the no- 
ble purpose of calling on the carpet these two kinds 
of sinners. Written by the rector of Mamh head, 
who is also sometime lecturer in sociology at Un- 
ion College, Exeter, it bears the marks of imagina- 
tive scholarship and constructive criticism. 

Casserley shows that true Christian faith re- 
quires one to be philosophical (pp. 13, 14). Even 
to assert that Christianity is unphilosovhical calls 
for philosophy to argue the case. When Greek 
philosophy had become repetitive and relatively 
second-hand, the Christian faith came seeking to 
understand itself (p. 23), and since that time 














. most of the greatest figures in European 
philosophy . . . have been believing and practicing 
Christians” (p. 12). It may even be that the de- 
fense of philosophy and the defense of revealed 
religion may turn out to be “a common struggle” 
(p. 14). 

Part One of the book is devoted to a discrimi- 
nating review of the history of western philoso- 
phy, while the second part is concerned with the 
task of the Christian philosopher in reconciling 
current biblicism and theistic metaphysics. The 
first part of the book is rugged diet for those not 
conversant with the history of philosophy. But 
to those who know their cues, this section provides 
illuminating evidence for what Casserley calls “the 
two most profound and revealing events in the 
intellectual history of the Christian era,” viz, the 
conception of “a science of history” and the adop- 
tion of the term personality as “the decisive term 
in our doctrine of man...” (pp. 32). 

Comments on the theology of Paul, Augustine, 
Anselm, Aquinas, and on the metaphysics of 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, Hegel help to shape the 
author’s thesis that there is a radical continuity 
between self-experiences in history and the appre- 
hension of metaphysical reality. Modern “existen- 
tialism” goes back to the Augustinian theme that 
the deepest things of God are to be found in the 
innermost recesses of human experience where the 
light of reason is kindled by a source greater than 
man. Neither the subjectivism of Kierkegaarde, 
nor the atheism of Nietzsche or Sartre, will suf- 
fice. “Objectivity” can be found in human thought 
if the implications of personal experience are fol- 
lowed to the actual source which makes nature, 
our experience of it, and our experience of values, 
possible. 

Casserley believes we must reactivate the doc- 
trine of “analogy,” by which we find glimpses in 
human experience of a reality that far outruns our 
gtasp (p. 227). The task of the Christian philos- 
opher is to show that our needs are most pro- 
foundly met by “a metaphysics composed of analo- 
gies drawn from the realm of . . . biblical person- 
alism” for in the conceptions of the Bible sense 
and unity can best be made from the varieties and 
vagaries of human experience (pp. 226-227). The 
logic of the “singular,” that is, the elaboration on 
the one being which can be understood only in 
terms of itself, must be the chief tool of the Chris- 
tian philosopher (pp. 32, 194). Induction and 
deduction do not allow sufficient grasp of the 
significance attaching to historical events. Thought 
comes to rest ultimately in paradox. But this fact 
marks the discovery of truly simple truth, for ex- 
perience is ultimately experience of the singular 
(p. 182). 

There is much in Casserley’s thesis that the con- 
temporary school of philosophy known as “per- 
sonalism” would heartily applaud and move its 
members to initiate proceedings for induction of 
him into their clan. His stress on the primacy of 
self-experience, the inseparability of faith and rea- 
son. the centrality of personality in the history of 
philosophy, the stress on historical development 
as the elaboration of divine activity, are familiar 
themes to the personalists, and they are indeed ap- 
proved by many others. But Casserley's critics, 
including personalists, will wonder whether he has 
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not allowed philosophy in general, and not merely 
Christian philosophy, to coalesce with theology. By 
beginning with the givenness of divine existence in 
human experience and elaborating the nature of 
this ultimate “singular,” he allows the religious 
experience to bulk too large as an authoritative 
clue to reality. He may criticize other philosophers 
for overstressing the areas of mathematics, logic, 
biology, or physics, as points of beginning in phil- 
osophy. But he must not repeat their errors by 
merely exchanging the home base of his thought to 
“biblical experience.” 

One may also question his unwillingness to rely 
on Christian experience, since the Bible was writ- 
ten as an introduction to the “singular,” that is, 
as a clue to God. Christians like Harry Ward 
and Norman Thomas have had profound expe- 
riences in social and economic situations, not con- 
ceived in the Bible. Kirby Page has gone into the 
pacifist-militarist issue far beyond biblical prece- 
dent. Does experience of God in these areas bear 
no weight in Casserley’s scheme? 

Nevertheless, this book is not to be taken lightly, 
and we may be glad that it is but “a modest in- 
troduction to a more detailed treatment’ (p. 16) 
where the method here developed will be actually 
put to work on problems of moral life, history, or 
physical nature.—Loxis William Norris, Dean 
and Professor of Philosophy, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
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Catholic Social Principles. By JOHN F. CRONIN 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1950. 
xxviii + 803 pages. $6.00. 

In the first place it must be said that this is an 
excellent treatment of a vast and difficult concern 
of modern society, i.e., the relationship of religions 
in general, and the Christian faith in particular to 
the contemporary social scene. Clergy and laymen 
alike are fuzzy in their understanding of the way 
in which the Christian faith is inseparably related 
to all of life which includes the tough social eco- 
nomic issues with which Father Cronin so effec- 
tively comes to grips. 

Ostensibly written for Catholics as the title im- 
plies, nevertheless the author knows full well that 
the dilemma is universal. He is simply trying to 
sensitize Catholics to their particular involvement 
in and with the social scene. In fact, if one were 
to delete the word Catholic or specific references 
to that church where they occur throughout the 
volume, it would be applicable almost in its en- 
tirety to Protestant use. “Almost” because there 
are some phases of the economist-author’s treat- 
ment which are peculiarly Catholic in emphasis, 
and deriving from the encyclicals. One illustra- 
tion is the “Industry Councils” which have become 
the chief proposal by way of resolving industrial 
tensions and achieving a larger measure of har- 
mony between the various producing groups in 
our economy. The great work of Leo XIII 
(Rerum Novarum) and Pius XI (Quadregessimo 
Anno) are, as might be sources most 
depended upon, though the work of other Pontiffs 
and other works of the men mentioned have like- 
wise been freely used. Each chapter is prefaced 
with extensive use of material from papal writ- 
ings. Two good purposes are thus served: 1) a 
fuller acquaintance with the writings of the Popes 
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wherein readers become aware of the extraordinary 
scope as well as the depth of their understanding 
of the issues, and 2) strength and authority is 
gained for the work of Father Cronin because he 
has so faithfully related his own interpretations 
to the fundamental works of the final authority 
in the Roman Catholic Church. As the author 
says, speaking of the encyclicals: 

Those who have read them and understood 
them have generally acclaimed their wisdom 
and insight . . . This should not be surprising 
since there is little in the social encyclicals which 
is exclusively Catholic. They are based to such 
a degree upon general Scripture teachings and 
the principles of natural law that practically all 
who believe in God and in human dignity 
should welcome them. 

Protestants who may have doubts about such 
resources of authority, however, need have no fear 
that the author is leaning primarily on the thought 
of others. His own pithy and highly illuminating 
insights on the present scene, and his proposals 
for solutions may well stand on their own merits. 
For example, his treatment of the “welfare state,” 
the cooperative movement, agricultural policy 
(the Brannan plan though not specifically named ) 
and many other immediate and current problems 
make for exciting and enthusiastic attention. Such 
complex issues as fiscal policy, full employment, 
labor management relations, in fact the major 
trouble spots of our society are carefully and sym- 
pathetically interpreted. If one allows the original 
premises on which some of these solutions are ar- 
rived at, they are highly convincing. And even if 
one does not start with the Roman Catholic prem- 
ises, most of the basic insights will be honored. 

Though this is not primarily a textbook in either 
sociology or economics, it is a rich mine of in- 
formation and inspiration in both of these fields. 
The author makes a much needed and convincing 
case for the fact that the religious vitality of our 
day will depend upon the way in which we cope 
with the major issues pointed up for us by those 
two disciplines. — Victor Obenhaus, Professor of 
the Church in Agricultural and Industrial Life, 
The Chicago ae aa Seminary. 

Great Catholic Festivals. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1951. 
pages. $2.50. 

The Henry Schuman publishers have made a 
distinctive contribution to our understanding of 
religions in their notable series of books on the 
Great Religious Festivals. This newest volume on 
the Great Catholic Festivals is among the best in 
the series. The author, James L. Monks, S. J., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Liturgy ne 
Oriental Theology at Weston College. He has a 
profound understanding of Catholic worship as it 
is celebrated all over the world. 

He has selected the familiar liturgical calendar 
beginning with the Advent and Christmas cycle, 
continuing through the Epiphany, the Holy Week 
and Easter cycle, Pentecost, Corpus Christi and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He re- 
veals something of the history of these festivals, 
their early origin, their development and their full, 
rich experience today, both in the liturgical wor- 
ship of the church and in the popular customs of 
Catholic households. 


By JAMES L. MONKS. 
110 
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The Protestant reader of this book and, no 
doubt, the Catholic reader also, will find many 
new facts regarding the details of this historic cal- 
endar. The author explains for the Protestant 
mind, for example, the practice of saying the va- 
rious festival masses in certain of the station 
churches of Rome. He explains the various local 
customs that give color and interest to these festi- 
vals, customs which often were adopted by the 
church as a whole as, for example, the Christmas 
creche used at the time of the Holy Nativity. New 
to many of us are the explanations for such cus- 
toms as the three Christmas masses, etc. The book 
is packed with this sort of material of a non-propa- 
gandist but richly informative nature, that makes 
it a treasure house of information for all who are 
interested in the historic worship of the church. — 
Clarence Seidenspinner, First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century. 
By W. R. MATTHEWS. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. vii + 88 pages. $2.00. 
Having just finished reading The Redeemer by 

W. R. Cannon, and turning to this essay on the 
Incarnation, delivered as the Maurice Lectures at 
King’s College, London, in 1949, this reviewer 
was struck by the basic difference between these 
two recent books on the same subject. Cannon 
assumes that Chalcedonian Christology is norma- 
tive for present-day Christianity. Furthermore “‘it 
is a denial of faith,” for Cannon, “to subject it 
(i.e. Christianity) to any human tests” (p. 45). 
W. R. Matthews, the Dean of St. Paul’s, in the 
Preface of this essay states: Before giving these 
lectures, “I was rash enough to think that much 
of the current theology of the Incarnation neglects 
to face the new situation which biblical criticism 
and modern psychology have created.” This dif- 
ference in approach to theological problems is of 
primary importance—the a priorist versus the 
tentativist, or the dogmatist versus the philosopher. 
Many of the conclusions arising from these two 
points of view are not necessarily contradictory; 
on some tenets the conclusions are the same, but 
the attempt to be “objective” and to consider new 
knowledge in the light of old truths makes all the 
difference in the world since it assumes that man 
is constantly searching rather than that man’s pres- 
ent knowledge is final. 

In his approach to the problem of Incarnation, 
Matthews writes: “I hold that it is a necessary part 
of our response to Christ that we should seek to 
understand what he is, to make clear to ourselves 
his relation with God and man and to relate him 
with the knowledge of history and of the universe 
which we, in these last centuries have acquired. In 
short, I believe in the need for a rational theology” 
(p. 8). Like Anselm, Matthews has “a faith that 
enquires — fides quaerens intellectum” (p. 4). In- 
asmuch as this reviewer has the same basic posi- 
tion, he must of course say “Amen.” At the end 
of our effort, those who have a faith that inquires 
will still face mystery but we will have the satis- 
faction of not having capitulated to a blind faith 
and to dogmatism. 

The problems of this little book are: (a) the 
evidence of the New Testament; (b) the defects 
of the classical or orthodox doctrine of the Incar- 
nation; (c) the new situation for Christian doc- 

















trine created by modern psychology and philoso- 
phy. How well the author supports his case will 
depend in part upon the personal beliefs which 
the reader provides. Our author raises more ques- 
tions than answers and his arguments are more sug- 
gestive than persuasive. This is as he would have 
it, since in these lectures he is thinking out loud. 
The function of this essay is that of a small pebble 
trying to impede a Niagara of dogmatism. Many 
more such pebbles should be thrown into the 
stream of contemporary theological thought. The 
problem “What think ye of Christ?” is one of our 
theological perennials. Our present dogmatists 
and a priorists as well as the rest of us who claim 
to be empirical would do well to ponder this short 
but provocative essay. — Wm. Cardwell Prout, Pas- 
tor, The Methodist ber a Michigan. 


Retire and Be Happy. By IRVING SALOMON. New 
York: Greensberg, Publisher, 1951. xv + 205 
pages. $2.95. 

This interesting book is not merely theory but 
comes out of the personal experience of the author, 
who retired, voluntarily, at the age of forty-five. 
Added to this are the experiences of four hundred 
and five other retired men in the form of answers 
to a questionnaire mailed them. This latter group 
represented a cross section of retired men from all 
walks of life, laborers, business and professional 
men, in a wide range of ages and with fixed and 
fluctuating incomes in retirement. 

The sense of stress and strain of this industrial 
age, together with the increasing demand for old 
age compensation and compulsory retirement in in- 
dustry, makes such a treatise alive with interest and 
gives the author an opportunity to be of real ser- 
vice to a large group of men in various stages of 
fear and confusion as they face either failing health 
or forced inactivity due to age. Not all questions 
can be answered for all men in one small volume, 
but a formula has been found, by the author, 
which may become a guide to all facing this period 
of life with fear. 

The essence of that formula is “Plan and pre- 
pare for retirement just as you planned and pre- 
pared for a business or professional career.” Re- 
tirement must not be endless inactivity; this will 
surely lead to boredom and unhappiness. Develop 
a hobby, while still active, that you can follow 
with increasing and pleasant devotion but without 
the tension and stress of your profession. You 
must have plenty of work, but only that which is 
enjoyable and free from tensions. You should 
now do what you have wanted to do for years but 
did not have time. The world is full of inter- 
esting things and people to work with and live 
with. 

Do things for others. Make new friends to re- 
place the ones with whom you worked. Become 
interested in community projects for which you 
had no time previously. Give more time to the 
church of your choice, not for profit but for 
pleasure. Live with the personalities of the past 
through great books, music and poetry. Do the 
things you want to do, and if you have no wants 
then you need to examine yourself and form a new 
philosophy of life. Any man who has ceased to 
want has not only ceased to work but has already 
ceased to live. The best years of life should al- 
ways be ahead of you, even in retirement. 
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Every man needs a philosophy of life that is an- 
chored in faith in the integrity of the Universe. 
The world is not run by blind force. Believe in 
the Almighty and look for good in all men placed 
there by the Creator. Live close to nature and 
nature’s God. Storms will come but they cannot 
destroy you if you have an anchor —a faith—a 
philosophy. } 

The book necessarily contains considerable repe- 
tition, but is interesting reading: contains many 
case studies but with not too much detail. The con- 
clusion of the author is that any man can be happy 
in retirement if proper planning has preceded 
that retirement and he is sustained by a philosophy 
of life which is determined to make life meaning- 
fult to the end.— Homer W. Courtney, Lakeside, 


Ohio. 
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Christ and Culture. By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. x + 259 

pages. $3.50. 

After a few years of silence, since the appear- 
ance of The Meaning of Revelation, here is a new 
book by a master workman. The careful scholar- 
ship which has made Richard Niebuhr an eminent 
teacher at Yale for the last twenty years, pervades 
this analysis of five typical answers to the 
questicn of the kingdom’s relation to “the world.” 
Christ and Culture provides an interesting supple- 
ment to Nels Ferré’s Christianity and aa 
which appeared last year. Ferré is a 
treating social and ethical questions, while Nicbahr 
is a moralist who nevertheless possesses first class 
ability on theological questions. The result is a 
considerably more mature and articulate book than 
Ferré was able to give us. 

Niebuhr brings a wealth of illustrations from 
the New Testament, church history, theology, and 
social studies to high-light the positions taken in 
the history of thought on the problem he considers. 
This question has appeared in various dress. One 
runs into the relation of Christianity to civiliza- 
tion as the issue of Christian faith in general educa- 
tion, or of ethics in economic life, or the responsi- 
bility of the church for social order, or the relation 
of Christianity to progress, reason to revelation, 
religion to science, state to church. The very es- 
sence of Christianity is here at issue, for whether 
defined as church, creed, ethics, or movement of 
thought, Christianity since the time of Christ him- 
self has “moved between the poles of Christ and 
culture” (p. 11). 

After an exposition of the problem and a skil- 
ful analysis of the meaning both of “Christianity” 
and “culture,” Niebuhr devotes a chapter to each 
of the five "conceptions of the relation between 
Christ and culture which have been taken as 
normative. John (writer of the Epistles), Tertul- 
lian, and Tolstoi held to “Christ against culture” 
(Chap. II), and took “this world” to be evil be- 
yond repair. The Gnostics, Abelard, and Ritschl 
emphasized the “Christ of Culture” (Chap. III), 
whereby Christ was looked upon as the hero and 
guide of human culture, bringing it to its proper 
goal. Yet the majority of Christians have held, 
along with Clement of Alexandria and Aquinas, 
that Christ really stood “above culture” (Chap. 
IV), adding something to it which was otherwise 
lacking. Still others, such as Paul, Marcion, and 
Luther, found Christ and culture to stand in oppo- 
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sition and paradox (Chap. V), for both possess an 
authority which claims acceptance. Finally, John 
(the Gospel writer), St. Augustine, Calvin, F. D 
Maurice, and others believed in Christ as the great 
“transformer of culture” (Chap. VI) 

These types of construction are not exclusive of 
each other and Niebuhr concludes that “. . . neither 
extension nor refinement of study could bring us 
to the conclusive result that would enable us to say, 
‘This is the Christian answer’” (p. 231). An ef- 
fort at an all-inclusive view would be profitable 
since it would require one to turn the problems 
over in many lights. But an attempt at finality 
would be an “usurpation of the Lordship of Christ” 
as well as an act of violence to “the unconcluded 
history of the church in culture” (p. 232). Each 
believer must reach his own “final” conclusion, 
making the specific decision which fits his time 
and station. Faith is relative to one’s extent of 
knowledge, strength of belief, position in history, 
and scheme of values. But these relativities can 
be joined with faith that the Absolute One pos- 
sesses answers that evaluate each relative perspec- 
tive justly. Performance of our relative duties be- 
comes right when they are taken as commands of 
God to fit the scheme of interrelated factors in 
which they stand. Decisions are thus “existential 
as well as relative...” (p. 241). 

The deepest questions in life do come back for 
answer over and over in each generation. Nie- 
buhr’s book helps this generation reexamine one of 
its most comprehensive yet pressing questions. He 
realizes the complexity of the problem, the many- 
sidedness of truth, and yet he does not take refuge 
in a craven relativism or a stolid agnosticism. Each 
man must make a try tor himself to answer this 
basic question. Perhaps no book can do more than 
serve as a tool for turning over trenchant questions. 

Yet one cannot help wishing that Niebuhr had 
given us a more definite means of identifying the 
margins of utility in these two points of view. For 
it is skill in discriminating that borderland, when 
one addresses the specific problems of Christian 
action, that measures the depth of discipleship. 
Again, if Niebuhr is right in holding that Christi- 
anity is mainly concerned with the conflict of man 
with God, rather than with nature (p. 101), this 
scientific age calls also for further guidance in 
dealing with “this world,” for we are encom- 
passed about by a great crowd of witnesses that 
nature hath her charms. The vogue of naturalism 
demands a new decision about the Christian’s use 
of nature as a part of a “sacramental universe.” — 
Louis William Norris, Professor of Philosophy and 
Dean, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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American Culture and Religion: Six Essays. By 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. Dallas: University 
Press in Dallas, Southern Methodist University, 
1951. 114 pages. $2.50. 

This little book makes readily available six brief 
and significant essays not otherwise easy to lay 
hold upon. They were presented in 1947 at South- 
western University. Although four have already 
been published separately it is a delight to have all 
of them together under the one blanket, American 
Culture and Religion. 

The first deals with “Cultural Pluralism in the 
American Tradition,” offering a fine example of 
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careful generalization, concrete illustration, brevity 
and clarity in describing a very difficult and com- 


plex development. Common experience, common 
memories and a common future in which we all 
believe make us really a nation. Such hostilities 
as still divide us will be remedied “not by the 
obliteration of all cultural differences, but rather 
by the blending of all that is best from all cul- 
tures.” 

In the second essay, “Protestantism and Democ- 
racy,” the author, with moving sweep of phrase, 
traces the growth of modern democratic ideas, ris- 
ing from the dark restraints of the Medieval age 

“which left no place for the expression of indi- 
viduality,” through the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation and finding re-enforcement not in the state 
churches of Protestantism but in “the left-wing 
phase of the Reformation which “began among the 
peasants of Germany and eventually spread into 
all Protestant lands in the face of bitter persecu- 
tion.” Out of it came “all the great ideas for 
which democracy stands today.” In America this 
left-wing Protestantism was fostered by the great 
tides of immigration, the colonial revivals, the total 
effect of pioneering and the writings of John 
Locke. 

The third essay, “Natural Religion and Reli- 
gious Liberty,” further develops the thesis of the 
vast influence of John Locke upon the founding 
fathers, especially Jefferson and Madison, rejecting 
both the authority and the dogmatism of the state 
church in favor of individual responsibility for re- 
ligious belief and practice and “the application of 
reason and common sense to religion.” Dr. Sweet 
challenges “the outworn medieval theory that reli- 
gious solidarity is essential to the stability of civil 
government,’ and urges eternal vigilance against 

“this un-American conception. 

In the fourth essay the author hails the accom- 
plishment of Methodist unification tracing its con- 
flicts and progress all the way to a victory which 
does not necessarily mean full agreement but full 
appreciation of the others’ viewpoint —a_ hearten- 
ing illustration of what mutual understanding can 
accomplish in a pluralistic culture. 

The fifth essay makes a clear contribution in the 
confused area of the characterization and definition 
of church, sect and cult. In general right-wing 
Protestantism produced the church, stressing or- 
ganization and belief, while left-wing Protestantism 
developed the sect, emphasizing religion as a way 
of life. The history of Methodism is the story of a 
sect being transformed into a church. 

“All our great freedoms we in America owe to 
a considerable degree to the sect principle ... We 
owe little to the churches in the achievement of our 
great basic freedoms ....” “A cult is a religious 
group which looks for its basic and peculiar author- 
ity outside the Christian tradition.” Mormonism, 
Christian Science, Theosophy, the Four Square Gos- 
pel, the Father Divine movement are cults accord- 
ing to this definition. 

The last essay, “Ecumenicity begins at Home,” 
is an appeal to us all to practice the ecumenical 
principles we find it so easy to preach, pointing out 
that there is no country in the world which calls 
more emphatically for it, or is more fortunately 
situated for its achievement. “We face a world 
task which demands a united Protestantism, both 
here in America and throughout the world.” — 
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Arthur Swift, Professor of Church and Community, 
and Director of Field Work, Union Theological 
Seminary. 
: S&S SF SF 
God in Education. By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 128 
pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Van Dusen deals in broad strokes and a™ 


challenging manner with a theme that is increas- 
ingly claiming the attention of the American peo- 
ple, the relation of religion to education. New 
books on this subject keep coming out, most of 
them with some new emphasis or treatment of the 
problem. A central concern of Van Dusen’s book 
is the effort to “face what must be for education 
both the basic and the final issue —the issue of 
ultimate Truth, the bearing of the truth, for which 
religion stands, on the philosophy and structure 
of education as a whole; that is, what if any is the 
meaning for educational theory and practice of the 
recognition of God.” This issue, he claims, has 
not been central in many recent discussions of this 
theme. This concern affects the total treatment 
of this book and needs careful consideration in 
evaluating the volume. 


The author’s introductory statement is highly 


descriptive of the treatment. “These few pages at- 
tempt to set forth a vast panorama on a very small 
canvass. Inevitably, the strokes are broad and the 
outlines sharp; there is deliberate disregard of deli- 
cate shadings and precise detail.” There is great 
value in this panoramic view. The author has 
presented it well, but possibly at considerable sac- 
rifice of shadings and especially of details the lack 
of which leaves the reader without sufficient prac- 
tical guidance and with many questions unan- 
swered. 

Section one of the book deals with the manner 
in which and the extent to which education, as 
well as all of life, have become secularized. The 
picture the author paints is clear and true to facts. 
In such a brief treatment, and for the practical val- 
ue the book may have, one wonders why the long- 
drawn-out discussion, placing the chief blame upon 
Descartes for the crisis in secularization to which 
we have come. Im a very real sense, who cares 
when it started? Other aspects of the problem 
are far more crucial and deserving of the space. 
In the second section, Van Dusen discusses the 
necessity of centering education in religion, the 
truth. The majority of the readers of the book and 
of this review will wholeheartedly agree with the 
thesis here vigorously presented. It is logical. It 
makes sense. It is necessary. But the growth of 
freedom of thought in our democracy, including 
the freedom of religious thought, will give ground 
for large numbers to inquire into the truth as as- 
sumed in this treatment. Religion how conceived? 
God how interpreted? The truth how stated? It 
is quite natural and relatively easy for one looking 
at the matter from within the cloistered walls of 
a theological seminary to write: that the role of 
religion in education is that of a “determinative 
principle in the educational process as a whole, af- 
fecting vitally and decisively the over-all philoso- 
phy and content of the curriculum and of its every 
part, reflecting religion’s basic premise that God 
is the ultimate ground of Truth in relation to 
which every segment of knowledge and all par- 
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ticular truths must be oriented.” But the practical 
problem is how actually to make the educational 
process to conform to this Principle. He further 
<a that religion is a “quite specific interest” 

.. and “has a history and a subject matter of its 
own and therefore claims a place within the en- 
terprise of learning alongside the other principal 
academic disciplines.” Quite true. But the very 
pressing and practical problem remains as to how 
to incorporate this “specific interest” and this “his- 
tory and subject matter” into free public education 
without forcing religious instruction upon some 
who do not want it, without becoming so specific 
as to propagandize one particular interpretation of 
religious truth to the exclusion of others, and with- 
out watering down the treatment of religion until it 
carries no meaning whatever. we are attempt- 
ing to emphasize here is that the fundamental theses 
which are set farth in this book, and we know 
of no discussion that more clearly presents them, 
are true, and basic to the philosophy which should 
underlie and support our total educational enter- 
prise. Perh2,s we need‘this and shall need many 
more broad and basic interpretations of what 
should be done with reference to the central em- 
phases or philosophy of education respecting reli- 
gion. But some day soon, we might well declare a 
moratorium on “broad general treatments” of the 
problem and challenge only those to write who can 
say “this we are mow doing” or “these things we 
have done” in working out a solution. We need 
above everything else the results of:¢experiments 
and experiences, where leaders working in typical 
American communities have dealt realistically with 
the religious and non-religious: forces ‘resident in 
all of them, and who in actual contact with concrete 
situation are able to say, “We havé at least gone 
this far,” or who will sit in conference with those 
who are forced to say, “We could find no practical 
way to implement this broad overall philosophy of 
grounding free education i in a democracy in God” 
and consider, “What next?’ 

The final section on “Religion i in *Pablic Educa- 
tion” is, in our estimation, most réwarding read- 
ing. Here, with careful and reliable documenta- 
tion, the author deals with the full implication of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion in the so-called “Mc- 
Collum Case” in Champaign, Illinois. The case 
is well argued that the Supreme Court gave a new 
and unwarranted interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and reinforced the falla- 
cious notion of a “wall of separation between 
church and state.” Van summarizes some 
of the wide-spread, reliable, and vigorous rejections 
of the Supreme Court’s interpretations. ‘These as- 
pects of the Court’s opinion are seen and discussed 
by the author, not so much in terms of the particu- 
lar form of cooperation of church and state in reli- 
gious instruction, which the Court had before it, 
released time, but in terms of their implications for 
the over-all philosophy with which his book is 
most concerned. In fact, the last chapter, entitled, 
“Religion in Public Education,” is kept almost 
wholly in terms of general considerations and never 
approaches the practical problem of the actual re- 
lation of the study or teaching of religion in public 
education, especially on the level with which the 
Court’s opinion was largely concerned, the public 
schools. In this sense the chapter is highly disap- 
pointing. He does discuss the problem on the 
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level of higher education and most helpfully 

It would, of course, be expecting too much of a 
book of only 128 pages to go deeply into all as- 
pects of the major problems it raises. And a writer 
has every right to choose the emphases he will treat 
and the manner of dealing with them. The rather 
amazing thing about the book is that so much is 
said and said with such incisiveness and with such 
careful documentation. Anyone who reads the 
volume will find himself deeply indebted to the 
author for insights, interpretations and convictions 
well presented. — Frank McKibben, Professor of 
Religious Education, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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Great Expressions of Human Rights. Edited by 
R. M. MACIveR. New York: Institute for Reli- 
gious and Social Studies; Distributed by Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. xvi + 321 pages. $2.50. 
This book contains fourteen expressions of hu- 

man rights over a period of centuries. It starts 

with the vision of Micah (Micah 4:1-5; Isaiah 

2:1-5) enunciating the ideal of universal peace, 

and closes with the International Bill of Rights as 

adopted by the General Assembly of the United 

Nations. Between these two we have the Con- 

fucian principle of “brotherhood within the four 

seas,” the democratic ideals of liberty as pro- 
nounced in the Funeral Oration of Pericles, the 
expression of Jewish humanistic wisdom as pre- 
sented in the Ethics of the Fathers, the Golden 

Rule as it appears in the literature of several reli- 

gions, the Magna Carta with its stress that the 

King is subject to Law, The Natural Law (not the 

Law of Nature) or Moral Law as is brought out in 

the writings of Sophocles, Cicero, St. Thomas 

Aquinas, Gratian, Suarez and others, the plea for 

freedom of speech and of the press in Milton’s 

Areopagitica, the demand for a representative par- 

liament incorporated in An Agreement of the 

People, the American Bill of Rights, the Declara- 

tion of the Rights of Man and Citizen of the 

French Revolution, the Chartist Petition and Lin- 

coln’s Inaugural Addresses. It is an imposing array 

of declarations. 

These documents appear almost in their entirety 
in the Appendix. The main body of the book is 
devoted to a penetrating analysis and discussion of 
each one of them by fourteen specialists and 
scholars in these fields. The discussions throw 
much light on the conditions surrounding the 
formulation of these documents and bring out the 
pertinent points emphasized in each, as well as, in 
several cases, their significant omissions. The 
reader gets a moving picture of man’s search for 
human rights, i.e., rights of the individual. It is 
a fascinating picture. 

The two lengthiest treatments are by John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J. , on “The Natural Law,” and by 
Sherman Kent on “The Declarations of the Rights 
of Man and Citizen.” The former tears to pieces 
the philosophy of John Locke, the latter points out 
its significant contributions to the ideas of the 
French Revolution. 

The book does not claim to be inclusive. Yet 
one cannot but notice certain important omis- 
sions. No pronouncement on the value of the 
human personality is included. However, all other 
declarations of rights eventually lose their meaning 
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if Man is of no value. Yet no prophetic utterance 
dealing with this basic principle is included. It 
seems to the reviewer that passages dealing with it 
could have been included from the Jewish or Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

No Christian declaration bearing on human 
rights is included. The only impression that a 
reader might get from the book that Christianity 
ever exercised any influence in the promotion of 
human rights comes from casual references in some 
of the “declarations,” as for instance in Milton’s 
Areopagitica. 

No Protestant pronouncement or any human 
rights appears in the book. Surely there is such 
a right as that of freedom of conscience and of 
worship, at all times strongly emphasized by Prot- 
estants. It is somewhat amazing that a publica- 
tion by the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies on human rights should have such a glar- 
ing omission. Does it, perchance, indicate the 
presence in our midst of some “authority” to the 
wishes of which the Institute graciously yields? 
And after reading this book and rereading the 
chapter on Milton’s Areopagitica one wonders just 
exactly where freedom of speech and of the press 
in America stand. — George P. Michaelides, Presi- 
dent, Schauffler College of Religious and Social 
Work, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. VII: New Testament 
Articles; Matthew; Mark. Edited by GEORGE 
A. Butrrick [and others]. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
917 pages. $8.75. 

The Reader’s Bible. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xlvii + 1938 pages. $6.50. 

The Shorter Oxford Bible. Edited and abridged 
by G. W. Briccs, G. B. CAIRD and N. MICK- 
LEM., New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. xxiii + 476 pages. $1.85. 

The Jefferson Bible. Foreword by DouGLas E. 
LURTON. New York: Grosset & Dunlap. xi + 
132 pages. $0.75. 

The most exciting commentary publication of 
this century is that the The Interpreter’s Bible, 
which will include twelve volumes by its comple- 
tion in 1957. One hundred and forty-six writers 
and editors, an investment of $1,000,000, over 
10,000 pages, and more than 8,000,000 words will 
go into the making of this remarkable series of 
volumes, begun in 1945. Volume 7, the first of 
the series to be published, contains 14 general 
articles on the New Testament and commentaries 
on Matthew and Mark. In the format of 67% by 
10 inches, at the top of the pages in parallel 
column are both the King James Version and the 
Revised Standard Version; this is followed by a 
scholarly exegesis in a single column across the 
page; at the bottom of the page in two columns 
runs an exposition by an outstanding preacher. For 
the Gospel of Mark, Frederick C. Grant writes the 
exegesis and the introduction, and Halford E. Luc- 
cock the exposition; for the Gospel of Matthew 
the exegesis and the introduction are done by Sher- 
man E. Johnson, and the exposition by George A. 
Buttrick. In the twelve volumes are black and 
white maps edited by Herbert G. May (Old Testa- 
ment) and Chester C. McCown (New Testament), 
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with Jerome S. Kates the cartographer. For reli- 
gious educators this series of twelve volumes is in- 
dispensable. If you purchase the first eleven 
volumes, you get the twelfth volume gratis! These 
commentaries are a must on any Bible student's 
study shelves. 

The Shorter Oxford Bible, intended for private 
reading and for teaching in schools in a 7 by 414 
inches format, uses the King James Version for 
the canonical books, and the Revised Version for 
the Apocrypha. It attempts to cull the high spots 
of the Bible, arrange them under suggestive head- 
ings for “The Old Testament Church” and “The 
New Testament Church.” Short introductions of 
a few sentences preface each of the twelve sections. 
Study aids include two colored maps; a page of 
dates; and 1 suggested syllabus which guides the 
age groups to use various parts of this Bible. Reli- 
gious educators will especially welcome the types 
and classifications of materials suggested for the 
different age groups. In clear, amply large type, 
well-printed and firmly bound at a reasonable price, 
this volume should be especially welcomed in pre- 
college groups. 

The Reader's Bible contains the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament in the 
King James Version. The volume is beautifully 
bound; the print is large and clear on a format 914 
by 514 inches; well written scholarly introductions 
for each section of the Bible help the reader to ob- 
tain his understanding of the materials to be read; 
several basic biblical maps accompany the volume. 
The main purpose of this volume is to give reacers 
the King James Bible in the form of a modern 
book; and in a high degree this is accomplished. 
The volume is highly recommended for this pur- 
pose. This reviewer wishes that a few more maps 
and a fuller introduction to the books might have 
accompanied this beautiful format. 

The Jefferson Bible of 25,000 words selects what 
“the Father of American Democracy” felt were the 
heart of Jesus’ life and morals. Thomas Jefferson 
over a period of sixteen years made this compen- 
dium, and entitled it “The Life and Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” He sets an admirable pattern for 
contemporary statesmen to follow: In a sturdy 
pocket edition, this little volume helpfully adds to 
“everyman’s” collection of Bible selections. — 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Freedom Pamphlets. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith (212 Fifth Avenue). 20- 
25 cents each. 

Underlying the pamphlets is the faith, held by 
most religious groups in America, in the “essential 
importance of the person and in the supremacy of 
a society which respects and safeguards the emi- 
nent dignity and integrity of personality.” Free- 
dom is considered both a spirit and a process. Only 
as free men understand their role relative to free- 
dom can a free society develop. The following 
is a brief overview of thirteen of the publications. 

The Responsibility Is Ours: The Individual and 
Our Human Relationships by BONARO W. OVER- 
STREET (20c per copy) defines the individual as 
a unit of influence. To be effective, however, the 
individual needs to be a whole person and should 
widen his awareness of the many situations where 
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he can make his influence count. People “count” 
by engaging in acts of arriving at conclusions, acts 
of approval and support, acts of opposition, acts of 
co-operation, acts of initiative, and finally through 
all acts that express that life is am experience that 
is worth having. 

ABC’s of Scapegoating (Revised Edition) by 
GORDON W. ALLPORT (20c per copy) is a little 
masterpiece in the field of social psychology. 
Scapegoating is defined ag Pe phenomenon wherein 
some aggressive energies of a person or a group are 
focused upon another individual, group, ~ pi a 
the amount of aggression and blame being either 
partly or wholly unwarranted” (p. 13). Allport 
goes on to deal with the motives, sources, types, the 
victim, forms, and methods of combatting scape- 
goating. 

Danger in Discord: Origins of Anti-Semitism in 
the United States (20c per copy) was prepared by 
OscaR and Mary F. HANDLIN. They trace the 
rise of racism in America and show that anti-semi- 
tism is of very recent origin here. They ask, “Do 
we have enough faith in America, once more to 
say, ‘We know, properly speaking, no strangers. 
This is every person’s country’” (p. 39). 

How Do You Talk about People? written by 
IRVING J. LEE (25c per copy) presents some of 
the semantic problems of intergroup relations. The 
major contribution of the booklet reports how 
groups of people may be helped to distinguish 
their own “Observation Statements” about people 
and situations from their “Inference Statements.” 

Group Dynamics and Social Action by KEN- 
NETH D. BENNE, LELAND P. BRADFORD and RON- 
ALD LIPPITT (25c per copy) relates in non-tech- 
nical language how a community that was torn 
by factions became a productive work group for 
improving intergroup relations. It points up the 
dynamics by which social science consultants trans- 
formed the work group by enabling them grad- 
ually to accept group process analysis. 

The reviewer believes that Civil Rights: Ba- 
rometer of Democracy by EDWARD J. SPARLING 
(25c per copy) is among the very best in the 
series. Dr. Sparling insists on consistency of idea 
and action. With thorough documentation, he sets 
forth the present threats in the four areas stressed 
by the President’s Commission on Civil Rights in 
1947: the right to safety and security of person, 
the right to citizenship and its privileges, the right 
to freedom of conscience and expression, and the 
right to equality of opportunity. He sounds a 
warning that in America today “instead of strength- 
ening and preserving our liberties, irresponsible 
action in curtailing established liberties might lead 
to some form of totalitarian rule” (p. 36). “... if 
ever freedom is destroyed in America, it will be 
destroyed in the name of freedom” (p. 37). 

The reviewer gladly yields the next paragraph 
to Milton S. Eisenhower who wrote the Foreword 
to UNESCO in Focus by JAMES L. HENDERSON 
(25c per copy). “Here is one man’s view of 
UNESCO. Obviously he is a man of acute intelli- 
gence and strong conviction. He writes with per- 
ception and eloquence and I personally have been 
enormously stimulated by the word picture ‘he 
paints in swift colorful strokes of an international 
effort with which I’ve been intimately involved 
and to which I am profoundly committed. I sin- 
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cerely hope many will read and think about this 
pamphlet. It is a major contribution to the grow- 
ing body of literature about UNESCO.” 


“When the oats run short the horses begin to 
bite each other” is the reason for including among 
the Freedom Pamphlets CHARLES E. LINDBLOM’S 
America’s Need and Resources (25c per copy). 
Here are discussed a wide range of economic issues 
that relate directly to intergroup tensions and atti- 
tudes. The philosophy underlying this document 
holds that “the well springs of progress in modern 
society are in cooperative action. And cooperative 
action arises only when individuals understand in 
the most hard-headed way that what they want out 
of life is to be gained not by exploiting members 
of minority groups but by working with them for 
the achievement of common goals which each 
by himself is powerless to attain” (pp. 24, 25). 


Is freedom a human right for adults only? How- 
ARD A. LANE in Shall Children, Too, Be Free 
(25c per copy) thinks not. He discusses the mal- 
nourishment of many of our children’s personal- 
ities and then suggests the “vitamins of personal- 
ity” which we should provide. How children can 
learn to be free is treated with specific directions. 
The pamphlet ends with lists of “do’s” and “don’ts” 
for grownups and citizens in general. 


Modern Education and Better Human Relations 
by WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK (25c per copy) de- 
fines the problem he is dealing with as “the denial 
of rights to individuals simply because they belong 
to certain groups” (p. 6). He exposes certain de- 
fense mechanisms which are frequently used to 
excuse prejudice. Then he contrasts the Alexan- 
drian theory of character education by verbalisms 
with the modern theory of character education by 
practicing right behaviors. Finally, eight educa- 
tional goals are formulated and suggestions are 
made for their realization. The goals are: all 
pupils shall learn to live well together; parents 
and the citizens of the community accept these 
same goals for themselves and encourage their 
children so to live; teachers in the schools shall 
themselves accept and live the finer and better 
attitudes in group relations; children shall increas- 
ingly understand how those feel who suffer dis- 
crimination, and then act accordingly; each group 
shall know and respect the cultural contributions 
of other groups; each one may, as age increases, 
learn to reconsider objectively his own prejudices; 
older boys and girls shall for themselves study the 
evidences regarding the psychology of race; and 
finally, older students— and teachers — shall 
study and evaluate the various reasons and ration- 
alizations which in the past supported discrimina- 
tion. 


In The School-Centered Community (25c per 
copy) author S. E. TORSTEN LUND develops the 
idea that although the public school is the institu- 
tion that at some period in life touches us all, the 
typical school is isolated and insulated from every- 
day community living. He pleads that “the school 
should be so completely the living core of the en- 
tire community, that the latter wil! itself be trans- 
formed into a kind of school —a school of de- 
mocracy at work” (p. 6). Several topics for school- 
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community projects are suggested and illustrations 
of successful efforts are cited. 


The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights: Democracy, 
Radio, and You by CHARLES A. SIEPMANN (20c 
per copy) is based on the idea that the radio 
waves belong to the people, but the public has 
been slow to insist on keeping radio the servant 
of the general welfare. He surveys the current 
(1948) status of radio and urges that Radio 
Listener’s Councils be established “to collect and 
publicize essential facts on the present state of 
broadcasting; to facilitate and encourage listening 
to worthwhile programs; to bring pressure on sta- 
tions to eliminate abuses; to voice the needs of the 
community by preparing blueprints of worthwhile 
programs to be executed by a station; to provide 
listeners with opportunities to meet and to discuss 
their interests in radio; to alert listeners to im- 
portant developments in radio by means of bulle- 
tins and circulars; to represent its members’ views 
to the F.C.C.; and to influence not only radio, but 
the press, by correspondence and prepare articles 
on radio as a social force. No doubt many of 
these ideas can be expanded to include the newer 
issues being raised by television. 


Although Broadway has a fairly good record in 
human relations play production and practices, the 
great mass of American playgoers see only the 
little theater and non-professional productions of 
community agencies. These have not adequately 
fulfilled their social responsibilities according to 
JOHN GASSNER in Human Relations in the Thea- 
tre (25c per copy). The author believes that now 
the American National Theatre Academy is aware 
of its obligations and may be able “to promote the 
ideal of a demucratically effective stage” (p. 49). 
All interested groups must help toward this im- 
portant goal if it is to be reached. —C. Adrian 
Heaton, Professor of Christian Education, Eastern 
— Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 31, 

enn. 
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The Best Is Yet to Be. By PAUL B. MAvES. Phil- 
a ?? Westminster Press, 1951. 96 pages. 


Readable. Usable. Helpful. This book can 
be placed in the hands of older people. It can be 
read and understood by them. It is a pastor’s or a 
teacher’s aid in working with them. Written in 
a simple devotional style, the book contains many 
psychological insights that older people will ex- 
plore with personal benefit. Paul Maves, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, i is fast gaining the reputation 
of “Christian gereatrician.” In this book he leads 
his readers to explore ways of planning to retire, 
how to spend time instead of money, how to be 
dependent, ways of coping with loneliness and 
many other real problems of older people. 


I have used this book for discussion purposes 
ina conference with older people. In turn they 
used it again and again. I have given it to older 
people who read it and bought more copies for 
others. In my opinion, that is pretty good proof 
for anybody’s pudding. — Robert Clemmons, De- 
partment of Adults, Board of Education, Metho- 
dist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


























Liberal Education for Free Men. By THOMAS 
Woopy. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1951. viii + 296 pages. $4.00. 
Professor Woody’s Liberal Education for Free 

Men is an ambitious examination of modern edu- 

cational problems in the light of an historical sur- 

vey of educational theories practiced in China, an- 
cient Greece and Rome, medieval and Renaissance 

Europe. It is exceptionally well-documented by 

references to innumerable primary and secondary 

sources. It will be most useful as a survey of the 
various educational practices to which the term 

“liberal” may conceivably be attached, and as a 

strong appeal for integrating modern liberal and 

vocational education and for fusing them with a 

far more intensive political education than Ameri- 

cans have ever known. 

Evaluation of the book is difficult because of 
its diversity of contents. The historical portions, 
used to illustrate the liberal tendencies in different 
civilizations, are adequately handled. The chapter 
on the waning stress on discipline in education is 
particularly illuminating. The treatment of Greek 
educational theory might have been broadened by 
a more liberal use of modern studies such as Wer- 
ner Jaeger’s Paideia. The section on Oriental edu- 
cation remains somewhat isolated from the re- 
mainder of the book. The author’s breadth of 
interest and fairness of presentation make it a 
useful and stimulating volume. Readers of Re- 
ligious Education will regret the very slight reli- 
gious orientation. Professor Woody conceives of a 
dominantly secular educational system, and though 
there is occasional mention of religion, he never 
assigns it a primary role-——Frederick Burr Clifford, 
Professor of Humanities, Adrian College, Adrian, 
Michigan. 
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Bibliography of Jewish Music. By ALFRED SEN- 
DREY. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. xli ~ 404 pages. 2.50. 


Dr. Sendrey tells us in the introduction to his 
monumental work, that the anthropologist, psy- 
chologist, and sociologist as well as the musicolo- 
gist finds inestimable material in Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature which reflects the life of the 
people and often provides a deeper insight into the 
relationship of the people to its music than does 
even the more. scholarly accounts. 

The endeavors made to revive Jewish music on 
a background of old traditional heritage indicate 
a real renaissance of Jewish music which in turn, 
has strongly stimulated Jewish musicology, “a sci- 
ence almost unknown a few decades ago.” Dr. 
Sendrey calls our attention to the fact that in re- 
cent decades Jewish research has made great strides 
in all fields. Intellectual activities relating to Jew- 
ish civilization today occupy a great many Jewish 
thinkers, scholars and artists. His 10,680 items 
in the field of music of ancient Israel include the 
influence of Temple music upon early Christian 
chant, historical survey of bibliography of Jewish 
music, Liturgical music, Sacred Liturgical music. 
Folk music, Music mentioned in the Bible, and 
Music mentioned in early Rabbinical works have 
been studied and a thorough research made over 
a period of ten years by the author in the great 
libraries and archives then still available to free 
men in Central Europe. The author states that a 
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bibliography should not only be a collection of 
titles, years of publication and number of pages, 
but a structure built upon the thorough under- 
standing of the literature on the subject — for ex- 
ample, the section devoted to the early Church 
Fathers on Music and the early Biblical and Rab- 
binical sources of knowledge of Jewish musical 
activity during the existence and after the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish national state. In this connsc- 
tion Dr. Sendrey states that we know that the 
Christian Church based its sacred music largely 
upon the music of the Hebrews as cultivated by 
them in the Temple and the Synagogue, just as 
the early Christian liturgy was based mainly on 
the Jewish Temple service. “Psalmody, hymnody 
and responsive singing were taken over directly 
from Jewish usage, or, more precisely, the musical 
part of the Jewish liturgy was continued by the 
early Church. Only gradually was it transformed 
by a slow process of metamorphosis, stripped of 
its primitive oriental-Jewish character and de- 
veloped into a new occidental-Christian pattern.” 
Dr. Sendrey told the reviewer that his musical 
career began in his native Hungary at the Royal 
Academy of Budapest. He later studied musicol- 
ogy at Leipzig University. He became Opera con- 
ductor in Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and New York. He left Ger- 
many in 1933 for the same reason that thousands 
of other scholars, men of letters and outstanding 
personalities did. This period is only too well 
known to need further comment. In the review- 
ers opinion this book is a must in public and uni- 
versity libraries as well as in the libraries of 
churches of all denominations, particularly where 
music makes up an important part of the church 
program. — Dr. Philip L. Seman, Sociclogy Fac- 
ulty, University of Judaism, Los Angeles. 
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All Things Common. By CLAIRE HUCHET 
BisHOP. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. 
274 pages. $3.00. 

Philosophers, sociologists and theologians have 
become keenly sensitive to the implications of the 
term “community.” A steady flow of good books 
and studies centering on this theme (Rebuilding 
Rural America, The Human Community, Small 
Communiiy Renaissance, etc.) give vivid evidence 
of this fact. On the American cc -tinent, however, 
the economic reconstructive aspec.s of community 
ventures no longer are as inclusive as was once the 
case with colonies like Amana, New Harmony, 
Oneida and others. 

It comes somewhat as a surprise therefore to 
learn that in Western Europe there are some fifty 
or more demonstrations of economic-community 
life, each with a more or less defined philosophy 
of community. These demonstrations should be 
designated as religious. No single communion or 
faith has a monopoly of interest and zeal. Some 
communities are all Roman Catholic, others wholly 
Protestant. Still others are mixed and some of 
them are avowedly non-religious and basically 
Marxist. Nevertheless, the purpose, most philoso- 
phers and sociologists would agree, is within the 
religious category. 

Claire Huchet Bishop is primarily concerned 
with letting the world know about these demon- 
strations, and interpreting their significance. Oft- 
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times heroically carried on against great odds, these 
descriptions are not stories of sentimental ideal- 
ists. There is a flavor of tough reality about 
them. The author is not attempting to prescribe 
these experiments for other parts of the globe. In 
fact, the variations are so great that no uniform 
pattern can be said to emerge unless it be the de- 
termination to find more satisfying ways of living 
in community. 

The accounts range from the story of wealthy, 
socially alert owners who see the need for new pat- 
terns of industrial ownership (and meet resistance 
in giving their property to the workers) to the ut- 
terly destitute and deserted people who find a new 
economic base for themselves and a measure of 
social salvation. 

Arguments against the whole variety of schemes 
are readily forthcoming as the story unfolds. These 
Mrs. Bishop attempts to answer briefly. Yet her 
main purpose is not to defend. She has performed 
a rich service in showing how some people have 
sought to bring to fruition their aspirations for a 
satisfying fellowship. This fellowship — genuine 
community — is attainable at its best in relation to 
the economic basis of life. With this fact, all 
ideologies, including the Christian, must ultimate- 
ly come to grips. — Victor Obenhaus, Professor of 
the Church in Agricultural and Industrial Life, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Buddhism. By CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS. A Peli- 
can Book made and printed in Great Britain for 
Penguin Books, Ltd. by Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 
1951. 256pp. 35c. 

In this little volume the founder of the Buddhist 
Society, London, seeks to set forth “the history, 
development and present-day teaching of the va- 
rious schools of Buddhism, the religion-philosophy 
which has moulded the life of much of the East- 
ern world.” It shows promotional motivation. 
The author, originally a member of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, aims to further the cause of World 
Buddhism by spreading information about it in 
the West. Yet his comprehensive exposition of 
main features of the religion in various lands, even 
if tinged with tendentious interpretation, furnish 
a useful survey for the general reader. For his 
erudition is wide and his layout of the divisions 
of the subject-matter essentially just. 

Roughly equal space is devoted to the Theravada 
Buddhism (Hinayana) of Southern Asia and to 
the Mahayana type of Northern Asia. The tra- 
ditional schools in China and Japan are succinctly 
described. Zen Buddhism and Tibetan Buddhism 
rate separate chapters. A concluding chapter de- 
scribes activities of various Western and Eastern 
Buddhist organizations such as the Buddhist Lodge 
(now Buddhist Society, London), the Maha Bodhi 
Society, Ceylon, “Les Amis du Bouddhisme,” Paris, 
the Buddhist Vihara Society of England, etc. In 
the Bibliography one misses the names of impor- 
tant Continental scholars like Sylvain Lévi, Louis 
de La Vallee Poussin and Maurice Winternitz. It 
is a puzzle to know why all dates of publication for 
the titles listed should be omitted throughout. — 
Clarence H. Hamilton, Department of History and 
Philosophy of Religion and Christian Missioas, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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On This Rock: An Appeal for Christian Unity. By 
G. BROMLEY OXNAM. New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1951. 117 pages. $1.50. 


The Protestant churches have a virile group of 
ecumenical leaders, among whom none speaks 
more fearlessly and cardidly than Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, a president of the World 
Council of Churches. 

It was natural that he should have been invited 
to deliver the William Henry Hoover Lectures on 
Christian Unity at the Disciples Divinity House, 
University of Chicago, last year. This lectureship 
is likley to continue to produce significant contri- 
butions to ecumenical thinking. Dr. Oxnam’s 
predecessors were Walter Marshall Horton and 
Bishop Angus Dun 


Bishop Oxnam believes that church union, 
Canon Wedel’s “the coming great church,” must 
be predicated on the principle of diversity in unity. 
“The spiritual values of unity must be won with- 
out losing the spiritual treasures present in dis- 
unity.” He speaks appreciatively of the many 
strands of Christian tradition which make up the 
total Christian witness. In a moving paragraph he 
says he would gladly kneel in 2 service of sharing 
in which “the blessings of the differing ordinations 
might be conferred upon me.” He says he would 
be gratified to receive the laying on of the hands of 
such diverse souls as Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Henry Knox Sherrill, and 
Rufus Jones, each with a rich tradition back of him. 
But diversity in unity is essential, he thinks, to pro- 
tect the church from some dangers union might 
bring. Among these dangers he cites bigness and 
hierarchies. 


Among the difficulties facing us as we move to- 
ward union, he thinks, none may loom so large 
as “differences in economic thought.” A _ long 
chapter deals with the confusions existent in Chris- 
tian interpretations of the economic and social 
order. This is forthright writing about things that 
need to be confronted. It is difficult for Chris- 
tians to realize the inconsistencies in our economic 
order because so often we identify an economic 
point of view with the Gospel, he says. He be- 
lieves, however, that the Detroit Conference on 
Economics and the Church pointed out that even 
in this difficult area it is possible for Christians to 
think through their attitudes corporately. 

Other chapters deal with the conflict between the 
free mind and the authoritarian church, and bless- 
ings that lie in a united church. He believes the 
united church will emerge some day if we all re- 
main sufficiently Christian, persistent and intelli- 
gent about the whole business. Meanwhile he is 
impatient about its coming and perturbed over 
how hard we make the task. 


Dr. Oxnam’s personal familiarity with the whole 
ecumenical discussion of the present time makes 
his word a first-hand document. He cites docu- 
ments coming out of the recent ecumenical con- 
ferences as evidence for some of his conclusions, 
and the reader knows the author himself shared in 
the creation of these very papers. — Kendig Bru- 
baker Cully, First Congregational Church, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
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Chairman, Department of Religious Edu- 
eqns, New York University, New York 
ity. 
Tri-State — Lawrence C. Little, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southeast — Myron T. Hopper, College of 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


Lake Michigan — Leon Fram, Rabbi, Tem- 


ple Israel, Detroit 2. 

Central — Charles F. Penniman, St, Louis, 
Missouri. 

Southwest-Rocky Mountain — James Seehorn 
Seneker, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Pacific — Paul Irwin, School of Religion, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


(The Officers, Standing Committee Chairmen and the Regional Directors 
are also Members of Board of Directors) 




















